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ADIEU reins, merging B 


The Circus Historical Society's first 


t into his ex 
isting magazine Hobhi apper. The 
publication was a 
newsletter called Spec edited by the or 


mimeographed offspring was called Hobby B 
When 
ganization’s founder Don Smith, who early 1951, she briefly used tl 


did four numbers in 1940 < 194] name; by that fall the title was back to 


Agnes King became editor in 


ybrid 


When the name changed to Band ( 
in 1942, Smith asked Fred D. Pfening, 


Jr, then a high school junior, to edit the 


Under Simpson's guidance, — the 


journal finally approximated a_ real 


zine rather than a church bulletin 
While only 6” x 9 


done with justified margins, coated pa 


new title. He did only one issue 
Walter 
m ine until 1945. Aside from retired 


Tyson then published the in size, it was ably 


showmen’s reminiscences, the his per and occasional photographs 


torical content was negligible. In 1943 Still, the typical issue was twelve 


Tom Parkinson wrote the first article pages. Contemporary circus subjects 


in Bandwagon based on research in pri- received more space than _ historical 


mary sources 

In 1946 John Van Matre assumed 
sponsibility for the book. His steward 
ship ended with the March 1947 issue 
The next editor never produced an is- 
sue. Don Smith filled the breech with 
one edition in the spring of 1947 

Soon after, Harry Simpson took the 
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ones, and members’ activities were too- 
well covered. President Bette Leonard 
for example, appeared on six covers in 
eight years 
Nevertheless, the quality of articles 
improved throughout the 1950s as 
Richard 


Conover, Chappie Fox, Sverre Braathen 


John Kunzog, Joe Bradbury 
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Fred Pfening, Jr. and others contributed 
articles on historical subjects 

The magazine assumed its current 
size in 1957. While the editorial pol- 
icy remained the same—still lots of 
news about members—all issues had 
some historical material, most notably 
Bradbury’s series on the history of pa 
rade wagons. 

The content of Bandwagon, and by ex 
tension the mission of the organization 
was hotly debated at the 1957 conven 
tion. Some members, including Fred 
Pfening, Jr., argued that the magazine 
should emphasize historical topics 
Others supported the status quo. The 
inconclusive outcome was reflected 
in a tepid editorial in the next issue in 
which the editor did little more than ac 
knowledge the schism 

In December 1957 Pfening was elect 
ed president of the CHS on a platform 
of making the magazine more histori 
cally oriented. Be aon began to run 
more photographs and historical ar 
ticles and less member news. The num 
ber of pages doubled in two years, and 
While 


King remained editor, Pfening’s influ 


production values improved 
ence increased issue by issue 
Pfening decided to become editor 
of Ban mon a Saturday morning 
in the fall of 1961 
mailman delivered the July-August is 


minutes after the 


sue which was about seventy-five days 
late. He paged through it with mount 
ing disgust, criticizing an uncaptioned 
full-page photo, a financial statement 
that consumed another page, and worst 
of all, a blank page. The poor lay out 
and wasted space was the last straw 

Then thirty-six, he brought a unique 
blend of talents to the position. He had 
owned a circus, was an authority on the 
subject, had written extensively about 
it, and had a huge collection of memo 
rabilia to use for illustrations. To this 
he added a technical background in 
journalism dating back to the late 1940s 
when he edited the humor magazine at 
The Ohio State University 

From 1961 until 2010, he edited 293 
issues of Bandwagon, a prodigious ac 
complishment of which he was justly 
proud. In 1962, his first full year at the 
ine’s six issues totaled 


helm, the mag 


148 pages, unimpressive by today’s 
standards, but the most published in a 
year up to that time. By 1965, 188 pages 
were printed; by 1978, over 200. In 1988 
300 pages were reached for the first 


time. In all, he edited just under 12,000 
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pages of circus history, illustrating 
them with over 10,000 images from his 
personal collection. To say he took the 
magazine to a new level is to grossly 
underestimates his achievement 

My dad broke his hip as the May 
June 2010 B 


tion 


neared comple- 
He was unable to return to the 
magazine before he died two months 
later 


out the next nine numbers 


I finished that issue, and then laid 

My association with Bandwagon, dat 
ing back to 1965, ends with this issue 
While | 


of publishing the magazine 


have enjoyed many aspects 
it has de 
voured too much of my time, interfer 


ing with my job, family and friends 
The lack of time to organize my dad's 
collection properly has been particu 
larly distressing. Too often, | have spent 
an hour locating an illustration that 
should have taken a minute 

I never shared my dad's love of ed 
iting. My 


researching and writing about circus 


passion has always been 
history, and | have regretted being un 
able to do so these last two years. | am 
very much looking forward to resum 
ing my historical inquiries 

All things end, and with this edition 
the Pfenings sign off after half a century 
of putting out Bandwagon, It was a won 
derful ride, one that enriched both our 
lives immeasurably. It brought us clos 
er together in ways that could not have 
occurred otherwise. | learned so much 
assisting my father with the magazine 
not just about the circus, but about life 
I'm sorry dad never saw the issues I ed 


I think 
approved of them 


ited I hope—he would have 
Starting with the January-February 


issue, my dad’s and my long-time 
friend Fred Dahlinger, Jr 
editor of Bandwagon. He will do a great 


job. Fred D. Pfening II 


takes over as 


2012 CHS CONVENTION 
This year’s Circus Historical Society 
will be 


Wisconsin from June 13 to 16. It will co 


convention held in Baraboo 
incide with an exhibition of circus mod 
els hosted by the Gollmar Ring 
of the Circus Model Builders on the 


grounds of the Circus World Museum 


Bros. 


The museum will be open for its sum- 
mer season during the meeting anc 
time has been allotted for members to 
tour the facility 

The banquet speaker will be Vanessa 
National 


Sheffield 


director of the 
Archives at 


Toulmin 
Fairground 
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United 


who will present an overview of the 


University in the Kingdom 


material under her charge. She will also 
present a paper on Lord George Sang 
the legendary British showman 

The presentations cover remark 
ably varied topics. Bruce Hawley will 
give an overview of the Barnum and 
Bailey winter quarters in Bridgeport 
Connecticut. Bill Reynolds will discuss 


the Reynolds Family Circus, which 
ve owned and operated from the late 
1980s to the early Amy Cohen 
Kevin Duncan Wall will analyze 
the renaissance of the North 
circus in the last thirty years 
Walk will review the 


Long, “the 


2000s. 
and 
American 
Deborah 
career of Hillary 
upside down man,” who 
walked up stairs on his head 

Bob Cline will examine the link be 
tween 11th century architecture and 


cotte 


und Chris Berry 


se Maureen  Brunsdale 


will exhibit and dis: 
cuss rare posters in the circus collec 
tion at Milner at Illinois State 
University. A Kirk 
that 


founder Dr 


Library 
group of Circus 


alumni will reminiscence about 
circus and its charismatic 
Charles Boas. A extraordinary number 
of circus professionals began their ca 
reers on this show 

The first Stuart Thayer Prize will 
be awarded 
Named 
of the 


the honor recognizes the writer mak 


during. the 
after the 


convention 
renowned historian 


ante bellum American circus 


ng the most jificant contribution 


o American circus history during the 
preceding year 

The auction of circus memorabilia is 
a highlight of every CHS convention 
This year is no exception as more mate 


rial from the endary Fred Pfening, Jr 


collection goes on the block. Among the 


items to be sold this year are a group 


of carnival yearbooks from the 1940s 
Mills Circus 
the 1920s and 1930s, pictures from the 
1917 and 1921 
Circus, Ba 7g0n 
the 1940s 
of Edward J 
photographs from the 1920s 


Bertram programs from 


Howes Great London 


magazines from 


and route books. A number 
Kelty’s magisterial pan 
oramic 
and 1930s will be of particular interest 
These include Ringling-Barnum inside 
Madison Square Garden and Chicago's 
Soldier Field, Ringling-Barnum loaded 
flat cars, in the New York 
Hippodrome, the Sells Floto elephant 
department, Sparks Circus on the lot 


Cole Bros 


and many others 


For updates on the convention 
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check 
web: 
CHS 
Facebook page, or the next issue of 
Ne &\ the CHS newsletter 
promises to be a great gathering full of 
fun and fellowship. Miss it at your peril 


schedule and new features 


the Circus Historical Society’s 


site, www.circushistory.org, the 
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Pete Cristini Remembers—Part VI 


Wallace Bros. Rises on Remnants 
of Cristiani Family’s Fabled Show 
By Lane Talburt 


nder the big top, where he escorted a hefty hippo around 

the track twice a day, Captain Harry Eagles was billed as 

the “chief animal trainer” on the 1961 inaugural edition 

of Wallace Bros. Circus. On the midway, where the aging trouper 

and his business partner Warren Raatz manned the snow cone and 

cotton candy stand, Eagles answered to “Shotgun,” especially in 
the company of circus owner Pete Cristiani 

Now 86 and retired in Sarasota, Cristiani revels in disclosing 

how the candy butcher got his nickname. Pete should know, be 

cause he and few teenage pals on Ringling-Barnum in 1941 con 

cocted the prank that brought Eagles’ train side tryst with a kinker’s 

wife to a grinding halt. At the time Pete was the youngest member 

of the famous Cristiani riding troupe and Harry was a somewhat 


older groom for Captain William Heyer’s equestrian act 


Former Cristiani Bros. Circus steam calliope on the Wallace 
Bros. Circus in 1961, the last year it was used. Homer Walton 
photo, Pfening Archives 


Cristiani remembers that in the late hours following the nightly 
performance in Baltimore, he and his friends were cutting up jack 
pots outside Car 91, which housed single males at one end and 
married couples at the other. They saw a kimono and pajama-clad 
woman, whom they recognized as the spouse of an aerial bar art 
ist, step off the parked coach and head into a nearby stand of trees 
Several youngsters decided to follow her at a discrete distance and 
spotted the errant wife in Eagles’ embrace. One of the conspirators 
returned to the train, grabbed a pistol and fired several shots into 
the air 

The woman, obviously panicked by sound of gunfire, ran from 
the woods and sneaked back into her compartment. (Pete said the 
couple shared a cramped lower berth so that the husband could use 
the upper for his model ship-building hobby.) Moments later, Pete 
and his buddies gleefully watched as Eagles emerged nonchalantly 
from the same glen more than a hundred yards down the line of 
coaches, apparently relieved that he had escaped unnoticed and un 
harmed from the after-hours rendezvous 

In the following days, Eagles registered shock and anger when 
the teenage pranksters took to calling him “Shotgun,” Pete laughed 
Like any good nickname, the moniker stuck 

Eagles was one of numerous colorful characters who alighted on 
Wallace Bros., and later the Cristiani-Wallace Circus, while Pete 


was at the helm from 1961 to 1966 
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During the previous decade Pete was the most recognizable Cris- 
tiani figure on the midways of the King, King-Cristiani, Bailey 
Cristiani and Cristiani Bros. outfits. 

When asked to differentiate between managing concessions for 
his family and owning the circus, Pete offered a half-joking, half 
serious response: “A lot of hard work 

Cristiani carved out his own unique path en route to his joining 
the elite fraternity of tanbark titans. 

Unlike contemporaries who prided themselves on being able do 
just about any job around the lot, Pete had no such pretense. Nor 
did he resort to clawing his way through the ranks of workingmen 
to reach the top rung. He didn’t have to. The last of six Cristiani 
male siblings had the good fortune of being born into an aristocratic 
performing family whose roots dated back to the mid-1800s and 
whose presence on any show commanded attention and respect 

A contributing factor in Pete’s decision to focus more on the 
money and less on the performance was the severe injury he 
suffered in his early teens. Thanks to his family migrating from one 
premiere show to another and later to his own sense of adventure, 
Pete was able to count among his mentors Art Concello, Zack Ter 
rell, Frank McClosky, Ben Davenport and Floyd King—all influen 
tial figures on the twentieth century American circus scene 

N as 1961 dawned, Pete accomplished a feat that had eluded 
his brothers; he was the sole proprietor of one of the largest tented 
circuses in America. To this demanding role he brought a combina 
tion of the Cristiani charisma and his own well-honed talents as a 


rainmaker— and a hard-nosed dealmaker. From his considerable 


Pete and Norma Cristiani with two chimps Pete bought for 
Norma to work in 1961. From 1962 Cristiani-Wallace spon- 
sorship brochure. Lane Talburt collection 
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experience behind the concession counter, Pete knew how to turn 
on a beguiling smile to smooth the ruffled feathers of a disgruntled 
circus goer, and, equally important, how to retain the loyalty of 
candy butchers who not only enriched the show’s coffers but also 
helped transport the outfit to tomorrow's town 

His congeniality aside—and many admirers remarked about his 
friendly, outgoing demeanor, Pete took no hostages when it came to 
haggling over price and conditions, or settling a beef. In negotiating 
with vendors Cristiani demonstrated a faculty to shift effortlessly 
between confrontation and collaboration as the situation demand- 
ed. And when the deal was struck and raw feelings abated, Pete for 
the most part kept his business alliances intact. That, after all, is the 
nature of the circus business, where one’s bitter rival may very well 
become tomorrow's partner 

Reaching into his memory bank, and prompted by route lists 
and published accounts from various sources, Pete reflected on the 
events and people that influenced his enterprises between 196] and 
1963. (Author’s note: Complete route lists for these three seasons 
have been posted to the Circus Historical Society's web site.) In the 
retelling he also sheds light on schisms in his family’s tight-knit 
fabric in the aftermath of the Cristiani Bros, collapse. But let there 
be no mistake: Pete remains a staunch yea-sayer for his family and 
will brook no criticism of his brothers or sisters. He is, above all, a 
Cristiani, proud of his Italian heritage 

In the early months of 1961, the owner of a once-prosperous 
dairy farm on the eastern outskirts of Tampa watched in fascination 
as a sporadic parade of trucks bearing exotic animals, tent poles. 
a vintage steam calliope and a ragtag assortment of house trailers 
pulled onto his property during the early months of 1961 

Out of curiosity, the landowner—a Mr. Ryals—had cultivated a 
friendship with his new tenant, 35-year-old Pete Cristiani, who was 
framing a new circus on a |5-acre parcel of the large tract fronting 
U.S 301 

“He was kind of a likeable man, an average man,” Cristiani re 
called in a 2000 interview at his Sarasota home, “And he kind of 
took a liking to me 

He saw all these house trailers pulling in—performers and 
people who were going to join the show. So he said, “Pete, you're 
pretty smart, You're renting this dairy from me for $400 a month 
and you're collecting rent from all these trailers, and you're getting 
more from them than what you're paying me 

‘Mr. Ryals didn’t know that most of the people who were there 
were broke, and | was supporting them,” Pete laughed 

But anyway, we joked about it, and he said, “Why don’t you 
buy this place?’ There were 200 acres—that part of the old dairy 
he owned more of it. And he said, *You can buy it. Give me a few 
dollars down. | want a thousand dollars an acre.” | said, “Mr. Ryals 
that’s too much money 

“That shows you now stupid I was,” Cristiani shrugged, pointing 
out that the rented site later became the Florida State fairgrounds 
the same used in late 2010 by Ringling-Barnum to rehearse its lat 
est edition of the Greatest Show on Earth 

Pete was focusing his attention exclusively on framing the new 
show. Contrary to published reports and gossip on the circus grape- 
vine, Cristiani’s plans did not include Ben Davenport as a partner 
Nor did the veteran showman accompany his daughter Norma Cris 
tiant, and son-in-law on the Wallace Bros. tour, Pete insisted. “He 
never wanted to be around me. He said it made him too nervous 

He had a heart condition and couldn't stand much commotion.” 

In a November-December 1970 Banc zon article by Leland 
Antes Jr., Davenport offered another reason as to why he didn’t go 


out on Wallace Bros.: “It’s the kids’ show, so | decided to let them 
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Miss Eva the hippo returns to her summer home after 
a stroll around the hippodrome track. Fred D. Pfening, Jr 
photo, Pfening Archives 


run it by themselves.” Besides, the veteran showman was content to 
continue taking out his merchants street circus, a venture that was 
far less complex and that had the potential for a better return on a 


relatively minimal investment 


Cristiani in Looks, not Title 

More significant to building the new show, Davenport loaned 
Pete the Wallace Bros. titlke—dormant since 1953—and a truck 
mounted steam calliope. In return, Cristiani made room on his mid 
way for Davenport’s high-grossing “Killer Monster” walk-through 
pit show, which was remodeled to accommodate sleeping compart 
ments on the backside of the semi-trailer. Pete said he also salvaged 
a spool truck from the former Dailey Bros, winter quarters in Gon 
zales, Texas. 

Even though his family’s bankable name was not embedded in 
the show’s advertising or embossed on truck cabs and semi-trailers 
Pete’s new circus had the unmistakable look and feel of a Cristiani 
enterprise, both in appearance and performance 

Chances were very good that a circus devotee walking onto a 
Wallace Bros. lot for the first time would spot “Papa” Ernesto Cris 
tiani or Norma Cristiani taking tickets under the marquee of the 
big, billowing, blue big top, the same four-pole tent that housed 
Cristiani Bros. performances just a season earlier 

The two-hour performance mirrored the Cristiani format: fast- 
paced, high-quality, no-nonsense displays of acrobatic and aerial 
skills, elephant leaps, and, of course, the Cristianis’ quintessential 
riding routines. But these acts were being offered by the so-called 

little Cristianis,” consisting of Pete’s three cousins- -Remo, Trip 

oli and Benny—and two of Pete’s sisters—Chita and Cosetta. The 
later troupe had toured a show the previous two seasons under the 
King Bros. banner 

Conspicuously absent from the Wallace Bros. spotlight were the 
four Cristiani riding brothers—Lucio, Oscar, Daviso and Belmon 
te—and sister Ortans Cristiani Canestrelli, who with her husband 
Freddy and other family members, were off on a South American 
collaboration with Ringling-Barnum 

Followers of the Cristiani clan might have missed seeing Pete’s 
familiar face on the Wallace midway. That’s because he was now 
fully engaged in meshing the parts of the outdoor juggernaut while 


simultaneously keeping a close eye on the bottom line 
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As a result of the family having divided their resources into two sep- 
arate performing and business enterprises, no touring American circus 


would incorporate “Cristiani” in its title for the first time in |] years. 


Pete’s Show “in Works for Years” 

Having suffered financial setbacks in 1959 and 1960 under the 
Cristiani Bros. banner, the family “decided to let their route rest 
for a year or two,” Pete explained. But there was no guarantee as 
to how long Pete’s older siblings would be out of the country and 
whether they would, or could, resuscitate the show when they re 
turned 

These were moot issues for Pete. “His show has been in the 
works for several years and would have split off regardless of 
whether the other show travelled,” reasoned an Amusement Bus 
ness report on March 27, 1961 

During an interview in 2011, Pete said he was involved in the 
initial discussions with his siblings in the summer of 1960 over 
the possible linkage with Ringling-Barnum. He quickly discerned 
that, in all likelihood, Brazilian and Argentinean promoters would 
capture the concession privileges and that many South American 
families brought their own food and drink to the circus anyway 
Thus, “there really wasn’t any reason for me to go” on the extended 
trek, Cristiani said. And since the Ringling organization would be 
coordinating the advance, Pete's brother, Paul (Mogador), who had 
been general agent on Cristiani Bros., “wasn’t needed either 

With the family’s attention being diverted, one major competi 
tor stepped in to take advantage of the void, Beatty-Cole partners 
Floyd McCloskey and Walter Kernan launched a small, 10-truck 
show under the Sells & Gray title to play a month-long series of 
Florida winter dates. In previous years the Cristianis had relied on 
these engagements to provide a financial booster shot for the regu 
lar season tour. Pete would counterpunch his rivals’ efforts the next 
winter, but for now his plate was full with the myriad details of 
framing and routing his own show 

He was not involved in the final negotiations between his family 
and Ringling-Barnum, which kept his family in limbo during the 
last half of 1960 

Pete said Lucio, who had managed of family affairs for the past 
two decades under a power of attorney arrangement, questioned the 
wisdom of signing a contract which ceded control of expenses to 
the Ringling-Barnum organization, After considerable wrangling 
the brothers selected Daviso as the point man to wrap up the deal 
with John Ringling North and Art Concello 

lhe decision to side with Daviso may have had its origin ina flap 
among the brothers during the final Cristiani Bros. tour, when Os 
car laid over with his elephants on the Tony Diano ranch near Can 
ton, Ohio. As he prepared to move the bulls from the compound 

Four of the five elephants on the Wallace Bros. Circus in 
1961. Homer Walton photo, Pfening Archives. 
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Diano slapped a lien against the animals and truck. In a court filing 
Diano claimed that he had loaned Lucio $20,000, with the Cristiani 
elephants as collateral. This disclosure caught Lucio’s kin by sur- 
prise, since they were unaware of Lucio’s indebtedness 

Pete said he was able to resolve the issue by demonstrating that 
he had purchased the bulls—and the trailer that transported them 
in late 1949 on behalf of his family and that the bulls were regis 
tered in his name. Thus, Diano had no legal claim on the pachy 
derms. During an interview with the writer in late 2011, Oscar’s 
daughter, Vickie Cristiani Rossi, credited her uncle for springing 
the elephants but also contended that they belonged to her father 
who had registered them in the name of her mother, Marion. Oth 
ers, including Papa Ernesto, insisted that the animals were part and 
parcel of the family’s combined holdings. The dispute would be 
revived when Oscar later asserted sole control and booked the act 
independently. Pete said that since he carried no insurance on the 
elephants and didn’t want to be held liable in case of an accident 
he signed over his interest in the herd to his brother in 1962; Oscar 
had added other bulls to the act in the meantime 

At any rate, some in the family “were losing faith in Lucio” as 
the 1960 tour progressed, Ms. Cristiani-Rossi said. “My dad was 
backing off 

With Pete already committing his cash reserves to frame the 
Wallace show, the other brothers had their backs to the wall as the 
1961 season fast approached. Cristiani Bros. had been forced out of 
its winter quarters in Sarasota at the outset of its 1959 tour, and the 
family’s equipment was sitting idle at a temporary site in Sanford 


The pairing with Ringling-Barnum loomed as the last best hope 


J.R. North was Savior 
Circus historian Richard Flint, who later conducted interviews 
with Lucio, contended in a posting on William Woodcock’s “Buck 
les Blog” on October 27, 2007, that following Cristiani Bros.’ “di 
sastrous end to the 1960 season, Lucio was broke. John Ringling 
North was 
into South Ame 


ivior when he booked the family for a Ringling foray 
1 the next year.” 
Conformation of the Ringling-Cristiani deal was leaked by the 
ta Herald-Tribune on January 8, 1961: “One of the most 
terrific deals in years—a sort of cooperative union of Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey with the Cristiana (sic) Brothers was 
revealed yesterday through questioning of some of the principals,” 
reported Lawrence Dame, “Ringling wouldn’t talk; Cristiani did, 
since rumors had been spreading like wildfire in the last two weeks 
According to a new and sensational pact unprecedented in show 
business, Cristiani will show in arrangement with Ringling in 


parts of South America, Ringling, under roofs while Cristiani oper 


ates largel 


under canvas big tops, will follow much of its usual 
North American schedule 

Cristiani, including 36 stars of the famed family clan, will not 
lose its identity. On the contrary, as Ernesto Cristiani, clan chief at 
80, put it, “We very much pleased. Good to be back with Ringling 
again, our family think. Sort of partnership 

An Associated Press rewrite of the Herald-Tribunes account 
may have stirred up some confusion by stating that the agreement 
was “to have united (emphasis author's) two of the nation’s largest 
circuses.” 

But the Ringling-Barnum organization, which also had moved 
out of its long-established Sarasota home base to a new site at the 
Venice airport in late 1960, quickly put the kibosh to Papa Ernes- 
to’s characterization of the deal as a combination of equals 

A UPI release on January 9 provided this clarification: “Some 


of the acts of Cristiani Bros. Circus will accompany [Ringling- 
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Barnum] on a South American tour in Rio de Janeiro, Buenos 
Aires and San Paulo. 

“A Ringling spokesman emphasized that the cooperative agree 
ment is not a merger. Present plans call for the two circuses to run 
separate tours as usual next year except for the South American 
appearance.” 

Pete said he understood that the family was to be paid $1,800 a 
week for the acts they provided, plus “25 per cent of profits from 
the business.” In addition to Cristiani personnel and animals 
among them the five elephants trained and presented by Oscar and 
four from Tony Diano’s herd, the family took along the rigging 
required for their routines. (One of the Cristiani bulls died on the 
return voyage.) But, with Ringling in the driver’s seat, the Cristia 
nis had virtually no influence over expenses in staging the show 
including lavish costuming for Ringling starlets, and feeding and 
housing the troupe. A combination of escalating operational costs 
and the unanticipated devaluation of South American currencies 
during the tour reportedly rendered the venture unprofitable 

From the outset of the 1961 touring season, Pete fared better than 
his performing brothers. He was able to use not only the physical 
assets of Cristiani Bros. but also the family’s long-established route 
along the Eastern seaboard. Cristiani said he did not pay for the 
use of the idled equipment because he had fronted his brothers a 
considerable portion of the funding from his concessions earning 
to help jumpstart each of the family’s five tours. His brothers repaid 
him after only one season, he maintained 

There’s no doubt that his ability to combine properties of the 
Cristiani and King outfits enabled him to shave both time and ex 
penses in framing the Wallace three-ring trucker. The benefits were 
to some extent offset by the age and condition of the equipment 
From the outset it was visibly plain that the lifespan of some critical 


elements would not extend beyond the initial tour 


Pooling Cristiani Resources 


lhe five-pole Cristiani Bros. big top, a 140-foot round with three 


50-foot middles, had endured the rigors of two tours, and Benny 
Cristiant’s three-pole sideshow top had been in the air for portions 
of the 1959 and 1960 King routes. The four Cristiani Bros. mechani 
cal seat wagons needed extensive repairs. Pete said he paid off the 
lease on the four wagons at a bargain price of $1,500 apiece. “Hagen 
Manufacturing was tickled pink to get that much for them 

In addition, Pete was able to compensate for the loss of his broth 
er’s big-top routines by adding the diverse talents of the so-called 
little Cristianis” Tripoli, Benny and Remo Cristiani and Pete's sis 
ters, Chita and Cosetta. That troupe came over to Wallace Bros, after 
managing their own 10-truck version of King Bros. during the pre 
vious two seasons. The booty from that show included his cousin's 
sideshow canvas and an office-ticket wagon 

Following the precedent set by many circus owners, Cristiani or 
ganized his enterprise under two legal entities. “The Globe Equip 
ment Company owned the trucks (and other physical equipment) 
And the Sarasota Operating Company operated the circus,” said 
Pete, who was listed as general manager. The two were capitalized 
for $10,000 and $5,000 respectively 

The Cristiani Bros. route was a valuable commodity indeed 
“When they signed the deal to go to South America, | said to myself 
‘Hell, I’m going to show the route,” you know, that they had booked 
And that’s what I did 

The young show owner appointed his brother Paul as general 
agent, taking advantage of his intimate knowledge of the Cristiani 
Bros. route. He also called on the expertise of Jake Rosenheim, Ed 


Hiler and George Forrest as contracting onts 
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Norma Davenport Cristiani in the back yard, 1961. Fred D 
Pfening, Jr. photo, Pfening Archives 


Another Cristiani veteran, Elmer Kaufman, headed up a seven 
man billing crew ahead of the show. Beginning in Georgia in mid 
April, Wallace troupers were scheduled to travel up the coast to New 
Jersey and Long Island, New York, then head to the Midwest as far as 
Michigan, followed by stands in West and Central Texas before com: 
pleting the season along the Florida Gulf Coast in mid-November 

Pete ordered new stock paper from Harry Anderson of Enquirer 
Printing. The long-standing business relationship between the two 
parties would be put to a severe test the following year 

Knowing that he would no longer be a Johnny-on-the-spot for con: 
cessions operations, Cristiani turned to a veteran of the floss trade, 
Murray Whited, “a fellow who had been with me for some time. He 
knew more about concessions than | did. He had worked for Jacobs 
Bros. [of Buffalo, New York]; he had a ballpark in Pittsburgh that he 
ran for Jacobs, and he wanted to travel, so he signed on with me.” 

Whited, continued Cristiani, “taught me a lot. He was very good 
on figures, ordering stock. He was very honest, and he wouldn’t let 


the butchers get away with anything.” 


Keeping Tabs on Concessions 


If his new concessions boss had any fault, it was his short fuse 


with his money-making crew, Pete said. “I had to calm him down 
sometimes because he wanted to fire a lot of them. Hell, | needed 
the help. So I'd say, ‘We'll fire them next week.’ Then he'd cool 
down and the guys would stay 

Even with his scope of responsibility extending to the show's 
entire range of operations, Pete continued to keep a heavy hand on 
concessions, checking out stock to the butchers and supervising the 
count at the end of the day. He also leaned increasingly on Whited 
to assist show superintendent Paul Pyle, who had performed similar 
duties on the five-ring Dailey Bros. railer 

Nick Bengor was another reliable hand, switching easily be 
tween assignments as boss canvasman and prop boss. Pete also cit- 
ed the contributions of an African-American whom he remembers 
as “Roamie”—so called because of his proclivity to roam from cir- 
cus to circus—for getting the big top in the air consistently on time 
Roamie’s crew included a half dozen other black workingmen 

Referring to the seat wagons, which anchored the opposite ends 
of the big top, Pete pointed out that “my brothers didn’t want to use 


them anymore. They needed quite a bit of maintenance.” However 
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Wallace Bros. clown alley in 1961. Fred D. Pfening, Jr 
photo, Pfening Archives 


he first had to pay off the balance of his brothers’ lease held by 
Hagen Manufacturing Company, “Hagen didn’t know what to do 
with them,” he said. “I made a hell of a deal for them. | bought them 
for $1,500 each—they were glad to get that.” He also continued 
the lease on ten of the GMC truck cabs which Thornton Motor Co. 
of Macon, Georgia, had provided Cristiani Bros. in 1960, and ac 
quired an additional twelve vehicles from Murphy Transportation 
of East St. Louis, Illinois 
Pete also lucked out in the electrical department. His brothers 
had leased the Cristiani show's power-generating plant to a car 
nival, the Blue Grass Shows. But he had a ready replacement—a 
/Skw generator he had purchased for the winter street show that he 
and Ben Davenport took out in 1959-1960. He also made use of a 
second generator which his cousins brought from their King outing 
The little Cristianis provided the sideshow tent, built new for 
the 1960 King tour and described by circus historian Joe Bradbury 
‘a 50-ft, round with two 20-ft, middles and is a push pole type 
supported by three center poles, one row of quarters and one row 
of side poles” (all aluminum). Carl Tyler served as both sideshow 
manager and big top announcer 
Pete insisted the annex attraction “never made any money with 
my show. [It was] very marginal. But it helped fill out the front, you 


know; it funneled the people” into the imposing main tent 


King Plays Both Ends 

Another flashy addition was the little Cristianis’ ticket-office 
wagon, which had been a King Bros. midway fixture. Much of the 
equipment that migrated from the King show had been on Biller 
Bros., Pete recalled. How this multi-talented troupe landed on 
Wallace Bros. deserves further exploration. And, as Pete revealed 
Floyd King’s fingerprints were all over this bit of intrigue 

King not only leased the title to Benny and Remo Cristiani but 
also routed King Bros. for them in 1959 and 1960. The wily gen 
eral agent, who had partnered with the main Cristiani family on 
the King and King-Cristiani shows from 1949 through 1953, was 
assigning promoters to book Benny’s show in the U.S. and Canada 


And, Pete Cristiani averred, King was receiving “kickbacks” from 


BANDWAGON 


those promoters amounting to $100-$150 per booking, dependi 
on the size of the town. The promoters, in return, received up to 
30% of the King Bros. phone and gate receipts for each date that 
they handled on behalf of the little Cristianis 

This placed King in a conflict of interest, Pete Cristiani contend 
ed, since King was simultaneously receiving a salary Frank Mc 
Closky to route the much larger Clyde Beatty-Cole Bros. outfit 
Pete said McClosky forced King to give up his King Bros. payola 
The veteran agent also reassigned the King title at the end of the 
1960 tour, as Bradbury revealed in the March-April 1961 Band 
wagon. “The 1961 season sees a new version of the King Bros., a 
title that is getting around these days as much as Walter L. Main, 
Gentry Bros. and others in earlier days. Bob Snowden is the man 
ager and principal owner of the 1961 edition of King Bros. Circus 
the title being used by arrangement with Floyd King. In 1960 Bob 
Snowden operated the Duke of Paducah Circus 

Snowden’s King Bros. wrote Bradbury, “features an adequate 
performance with a couple of outstanding acts. 

In the eyes of most ticket buyers, a circus is only as good as its 
performance, And the addition of Benny Cristiani’s diverse troupe 
to the Wallace Bros. roster more than compensated for the absence 
of routines provided by Ernesto Cristiani’s offspring. Pete’s show 
fielded a line-up on par with his chief under-canvas competitors 
Beatty-Cole, Hunt and Mills. 

Although Benny Cristiani carried the title of performance director 
Norma Cristiani’s contributions were essential to the success of her 
husband’s circus. For starters she worked the front door. She was 
responsible for hiring and training showgirls for web and ladder rou 
tines and for shaping the aerial portion of the program. Norma ap 
peared as a principal rider and presented elephants. She also broke in 
a new center-ring animal routine: two chimpanzees. “Pete bought the 
chimps,” Norma told the writer in a 2008 interview. “He said, *You 
ought to work them.’ I said, ‘Well, Jesus. Okay, I°ll work them 

We put a hell of a show together, without much [additional in 
vestment],” Mrs, Cristiani reflected during a 2008 interview 

In its March 27 edition, Amusement Business summarized Nor 
ma’s importance in the line-up. “She may be doing a total of eight 
appearances, compared to seven on the Davenport show.” 

In the circus backyard, she played a role that she considered 
even more important in her life, the mothering the couple’s three 
children—Tony, Eva and Desire, In a recent interview, Tony, who 
lives not far from his dad in Sarasota, said all three siblings accom 
panied their parents the entire season, He credited a butcher, Herbert 
‘lowa” Farrington, with helping him improve his reading skills. In 
impromptu coaching sessions, Farrington, whom Tony recalled as “a 
very smart man,” made him recite articles from the pages of the Wall 
Street Journal and New York Times. Tony’s parents placed him in a 


Catholic boarding school in Tampa the following year 


Wallace Bros. horse trailer, 1961 
Pfening Archives 


Don Smith photo, 
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Pete and Norma were determined to offer a strong line-up of ani 


mal acts, a hallmark of their parents’ shows. Here they started virtu 


ally from scratch. In carly 1960 Pete had sold the Norma Davenport 


elephants to Frank McClosky, who was now featuring the five bulls on 
his Beatty-Cole show. The little Cristianis brought along two elephants 
from their King show for the Wallace line-up. Pete added three more 
which he purchased from the St. Louis Zoo. “They were surplus ani 


mals,” he said. “I bought them for a thousand dollars apiece 


Runaway Hippo 
Making her ring debut was “Miss Eva,” the hippo that Cristiani 
had obtained in 1959, along with a rhino, for exhibition in the Cris 
tianit Bros. menagerie. He acquired both animals from the Heinz 
00 in Hamburg, Germany. The rhino lat 


was sent to the St. Louis Zoo. 


family, who operated 


Although hippos were reputed to kill more humans in Africa 
than any other animal, Pete’s encounters with Miss Eva were be 
nign. “She was a good, gentle animal,” Cristiani said. “] trained her 
by walking her around the track.” Her handler, Harry Eagles, was 
able to “get her up on the stool 

Tony Cristiani was ten years old when he rode the hippo during 
numerous performances on his father’s circus. Because Miss Eva 
secreted oil over her body, Tony said he always placed a blanket on 
her back before hopping aboard. He also recalled that she moved 
at her own pace during the trek around the track, which normally 
lasted about three minutes, to the band’s rendition of “Too Fat Pol 
ka Shotgun” Eagles halted Miss Eva at intervals, faced her to 
the audience and reached into his concessions apron to extract a 
head of lettuce. The hippo eagerly opened her jaws to receive the 
tasty morsel 

A jolt of electrical current, apparently from an ungrounded 
extension cord, spooked Miss Eva during one big-top stroll. Th 
startled animal carried her young passenger at a fast clip through 
the marquee and onto the midway, where Tony was able to jump 
off her back. Minutes later the hippo calmly returned to the safety 
of her recessed water-filled tank in one of two cage wagons—the 
other housing a large chimp—which serv t ideshow front 
The semi bearing Miss Eva's cage and re 1 tank was spotted 
closest to the big top, a sloping wooden plank extending from the 
end of the wagon. Painted metal panels attached to each semi pro 
vided the banner line, and a marquee was stretched between them 
to frame the entrance 

The daily task of changing the w r r tank garnered the 
show a lot of publicity, Tony said. After the er had been 
drained—normally while the hippo was away entertaining guest 
local firemen flushed the container and refilled it. Another ration of 
vegetables awaited Miss Eva's return 

Wallace Bros. presented its inaugural performances at Warner 
Robbins, Georgia 


Iwo days later, the aging big top suffered the 


first of two blows during the season, leavir 1 doubt that it 


would need to be replaced before th 


Sidewalling in Georgia 
On Monday (17) at Griffin, the big top canvas was 
way up when winds started ripping it,” reported Am 
ness on May The show was sidewalled for both performance: 
Fortunately only minor damage was done 
The next day at Smyrna, the winds subsided somewhat, but the 
top was not raised. The show again was sidewalled for both perfor 


mances as repairs were made to the canvas 


Moving to the Atlanta suburb of East Point, the 


large shopping mall for a two-day stand. There, “business wa 
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Wallace Bros. concession department, 1961, Pete's pride 
and joy. Pfening Archives 


great,” noted the Amuseme tess correspondent. “Every seat 
was taken and hundreds were seated on canvas spread on the as 
phalt. Concessions business was great; butchers were swarmed 
with purchasers and would sell out sometimes before they actually 
entered the seat sections 

Joe Bradbury also visited the Wallace lots in Smyrna and East 
Point, In his review for the May-June Bandwagon, Bradbury re 
marked that Cristiani “has come up with a truly fine looking big 
circus. It was a pleasant surprise to this reviewer to see the size and 
ippearance of the show on the lot and the quality and production 
put into the performance 

Wardrobe is new and looks great. All performers make a change 
of costume for each turn. The spec wardrobe was colorful and the 
costuming for the web and ladder numbers, in which the show is 
using big circus production, is outstanding. A fine 6-piece band 
plays for performance, using mainly old standards with a couple of 
circus marches and gallops 

Band leader Joe Rossi was joined on trumpet by Charles Ma 
honey and Bob Grove. Other members were Leo Lewis, trombone 
Raymond Penn, baritone; and Al Yoder, drums. Rossi's son, Benny 
and his new bride, Vickie Cristiani Rossi, performed trick riding 
and aerial routines respectively on Wallace Bros. until leaving for 
1 summertime gig at Freedomland Amusement Park tn the Bronx 


New York 


Little Cristianis Set Pace 

The Benny Cristiani family’s riding routine, in particular, caught 
Bradbury’s attention. “This is a superb act and these veteran per 
formers of many a season under the big top never looked greater 
He also took note of Evie Karoly’s dressage and bareback riding 
turns [she later joined Hoxie Bros.] and the Flying Wards closer 

Wallace Bros. also tacked on a 20-minute wild west concert 
which featured trick riding, whip cracking and Jimmy Ray as the 
wrestler 

Bradbury counted 24 trucks and another 15-20 private vehicles 
in the backy ‘000 interview, Cristiani said he had bought 
Il show owned vehicles “from the state of Al 
ibama—cheapest of all states $20 for a truck and $10 for a 


ites for the entire fleet for $1,000-$1,200 


license plates for a 


trailer, | could get 
The veteran reviewer noticed that “the show is evidently on a 
ht nut but with adequate help. Performers were doing ‘cherry 
ist Point. Show is moving on time and is equipped to 


g cities as well as medium sized towns 
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Hold the Sauce, Please 


The Wallace fleet of vehicles had been on the road scarce- 
ly two months when it notched its first major accident, as 
reported by the Associated Press on June MARION 
Ohio semi-trailer truck carrying five circus elephants 
smashed into a roadside restaurant north of here yester- 
day (Sunday). Three men were injured, the restaurant was 
wrecked, but the elephants were unscathed 

“The truck, owned by the Wallace Bros. Circus, was head 
ing north on U.S. 23 to a shopping cer miles north of 
Marion where the circus was to put on a one day stand tod 

About a half mile before it reached its destination, the 
truck went out of control and smashed into the corner of the 
Red Apple Grill, a two story brick building, Sheriff's Depu 
ties said 

The front of the building was torn off, and the driver 
the truck and two others riding in a sleeping compartme 
the rear of the truck were pinned in the wreckage. 

“Officials said the five elephants, one a baby, did not panic af- 
ter the wreck and did not get loose. No one was in the restaurant 
which was closed for the day 

In hindsight, there would have been no accident, Cristiani said 
had the original lot been playable. That site was under 
the Wallace Bros. fleet was couldn't budge until an alternate locz 
tion could be arranged. As Pete recalled, “Slim, who drove [Benny 
Cristiani’s] elephant truck, he went and got a bottle and got dr r 
En route to the new lot, just two miles no Slim drove the t 
into the ground floor and demolished the restaurant 

The collapse of the restaurant roof trapped the truck cab’s oc 


cupants. Circus workingmen used a pry bar to extricate the trio, 
who were relatively unharmed. The couple who owned the building 


and lived above the e ere in the kitchen at the rear when the 


unexpected intrusion occurred. They were unhurt. Unfortunat 
reported Amusement B1 on June 19 


to have had its grand opening that night 

Brunette Judy Smith and blonde Dorothy Armstrong set 
up wooden chairs in the big top, assisted by two local boys 
earning a pass to the matinee. Pete required performers to 
help in set up and tear down. Truck in background carried 
seat bibles, jacks and stringers. Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
August 13, 1962. Richard Flint photo 


— 
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On June 11, 1961 the Wallace Bros. elephant semi bar- 
reled into a restaurant in Marion, Ohio, causing serious dam- 
age to the building. The five elephants in the trailer and the 
three men in the cab were miraculously uninjured. Pfening 
Archives 


After the two performances in Marion, Cristiani said, got 
out of town, because we ha u you know. But in the mean 
time, Sam Solomon out of Chica who had the insurance compa 
ny covering me, went bankrupt estaurant owners filed suit in 
1 inst Pete’s show the Ohio couple discovered 
that the defendant in the 1, Sarasota Operating Company 
was capitalized for only $5,000, they dropped the case and filed a 
claim with their own insurance company, Cristiani said 
The circus big top was the victim of the next major mishap, on 
same Cleveland waterfront lot where Pete had observed the 
g menagerie fire two decades earlier. Wallace Bros. set up 
here on June 30 for a three-day According to the July 10 


rent Business 


1 60-foot rip in the two seasons’ old big top. Fearing a 


On Sunday (July 2) a strong puff of 


blow down, officials 500 fans to step outside for a few 
minutes. When the wind subsided almost everyone returned to the 


tent and the matinee was resumed 


First-of-May “Snow Cone” 
When the troupe left the next morning for Medina, Ohio, it was 


oung new hire, David Hammarstrom, who later went 


on to pen Big ; a widely-read biography on John Ring 


g North. Prior to his setting foot on the lot in Cleveland, Ham 

ised his connections to ringmaster Bob Mitchell to seek 
employment on Wallace Bros 

In a May 8, 2011, posting on his Showbiz David internet blog 

Hammarstrom recalled his first impressions. “The impromptu job 

interview, an informal introduction to ‘Papa’ Ernesto Cristiani last 

g enough for Bob to tell Papa what a good and earnest circus 

fan I v made me a member of the staff on the spot And what 

1 board and nothing a week. Elated was I 

thanks to the forced exit of a young clown 

clown down with a young girl under the 

eats, | w ffered »ppy shoes to fill. My first big top break!” 

Being at the lower end of the pecking order among the show’s 

80-plus troupers, Hammarstrom had limited contact with the big 

boss during his six-week tenure. He remembered Cristiani as be 


1 fairly strong character yet with a certain air of quiet class. 
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Pete Cristiani manning the pass exchange booth on the 
midway, Cristiani-Wallace Bros. Circus, 1962. Don Smith 
photo, Pfening Archives 


On the lot every morning—or maybe when the lot was a hell hole 
needing his redemptive supervisory skills. Before the first show 
he was up front in a wagon settling money matters with the day’s 
sponsor. Once, we waited and waited to start. The blue tent was 
restless with a near-full crowd. They, we guessed, were haggling up 
there over how much money the sponsor owed the money or vice 
versa Finally came the word: Start the show! I took my place 
at the head of the parade, the band banged into melodic noise and 
on we went 

“I loved Norma Cristiani. It was she whom I saw each Friday 
when up the steps to the ticket wagon I climbed, there to be handed 
my $25 

Mr. Cristiani and I only once exchanged words. On the midway 
one early afternoon after | had slaved away with a sledgehammer 
driving stakes for the marquee (I still can’t believe I did such a 
thing), Pete walked past me, paused briefly in a glib mood, patted 
me on my rear and cracked, *How’s Snow Cone? He was al- 
ways around, a strong relentless presence, a force you could feel 

Young Hammarstrom observed the Cristianis both in and out of 
the big top. “Those Italian horse riders were full of life. Cosetta’s 
high-strutting kicker atop a cantering horse, my favorite part of the 
show, had sass and dazzle, spunk and plunk and a sultry rhythm 
Corky, I'd been told, lived somewhere in L.A Once she visited 
the show. What a refined beauty was she 

The other Cristianis who had stuck to trouping sounded at 

times like a band of infidels stuck together in close quarters against 
their will. After a while, their feuds no longer scared me. | found 
them a little amusing 

“What do I miss most at circuses? The spectacle of acrobats 
running down a ramp to throw themselves through circles and flip 
flops across a mountain of elephants—that is what I miss,” wrote 
the wistful author, 50 years having gone by since his adventure- 
filled emersion on Wallace Bros. “That special boyhood thrill 
brought to me by the fiery horse riders and acrobats from across 
the great ocean 

Capping off its Midwestern dates, Wallace Bros. tackled a series 


of challenging autumn stands in the Lone Star State 


Jumping Across Texas 


An Amusement Business writer who caught one of the outings 


reported on October 16 that “running time for the performance has 
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been clocked at | hour 35 minutes, with that being reduced slightly 
at night performances before some of the longer jumps, such as the 
214-mile overnight haul from McKinney to Childress, Tex. Route 
between Sept. 23 and Oct. 14 included 11 jumps of more than 100 
miles each 

“Wallace Bros. is moving on 18 trucks, mostly with long semi 
trailers. Manager Pete Cristiani said shortly after the show entered 
Texas that it had replaced only one motor all season 

And that, Cristiani recalled recently, was accomplished by circus 
mechanic, Oscar Grisset, who changed out the spool truck motor on 
site in a remarkable four and a half hours. 

The Amusement Business correspondent noted a few new faces 
in the McKinney show. They included Freddie and Ortans Cris 
tiani-Canestrelli, fresh off the boat from South America, and a dog 
act by Alberto Zoppe, who, as Pete remembered, was stranded from 
another show and needed a job for the remainder of the tour 

The worn-out troopers re-entered Florida with a November 11 
stand at Gainesville. The show ended its season on November 19 
at Treasure Island, and then moved directly into a newly purchased 
35-acre winter quarters at Riverview. Buoyed by a profitable first 
season, Pete immediately plunged into carrying out plans for the 
1962 tour. Earlier, on October 23, Amusement Business disclosed 
that, “Pete Cristiani is reported to have ordered all new canvas for 
1962 He also is said to have signed many new acts [and] has 
bought a new light plant.” 

In the meantime, the remainder of his family had returned from 
their southern hemispheric venture with a less optimistic outlook 
“They were disappointed in the tour,” Pete recalled. “They had the 
impression that they were going to be playing some medium sized 
cities [in Brazil and Argentina] and that the tour was supposed to 
last a lot longer.” 

Toward the end of the season Pete began promoting Wallace 
Bros. with the hyphenated “Cristiani” tacked on. As it became evi- 
dent that his brothers had no plans to go back on the road with the 
family circus title, Pete put the Cristiani name on all Wallace Bros. 
promotional ma als, 

“I thought the Cristianis had a good name up the East Coast, so | 
might as well use it,” Pete said. “It was much easier to book 

In a move that confused many fans in the Sarasota community 
however, his brothers announced plans to field a separate new show 
sans the family name 

Veteran observer Irv Edelson of the Sarasota Journal was among 
those scratching their heads at the turn of developments. Pointing 
out in a November 24 piece that two competing family units were 
playing in same vicinity within a 10-day period, Edelson added 


Many area circus fans have wondered about the Cristianis 


Cristiani-Wallace electrical generator, 1962. Don Smith 
photo, Pfening Archives 
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A small crowd turned out last Thursday 
(November 16) to watch the Wallace Bros 
Cristiani Circus put on matinee and evening 
performances. It is understood from a 
reliable source that next year the name will 
be reversed. The circus will be billed as the 
Cristiani-Wallace Bros. Circus in an effort 
to once more bring the Cristiani name back 
Into prominence 

On Saturday (November 25), the Dan 
Carson Rodeo and Circus opens at the Cor 
tez Shopping Center in Bradenton. The two 
circuses contain different segments of the 
Cristiani Bros. Circus. 

This famous circus family that came 
over from Italy to join the Ringling Bros 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus (in 1934) 
then start[{ed] its own tented circus to rival 
the Ringlings, has more or less dropped 
from the headlines 

But the Cristianis are still very much 
active, although no longer touring as the 
Cristiani Bros, Circus, the world’s largest 
tent show 

‘Why? Anyone in the circus world 
will tell you the family has had financial 
difficulties. The Cristianis have made 
money in the circus world. But great as 
they perform, economics hasn't been 
one of their strong points, Inter-family 
rivalry—different members wanting to 
run the show’—did not help 
It would F tic thing for the 


Cristianis to cease operations. 


Kinfolk Here, Kinfolk There 

Edelson noted the scattering of the Cristiani family between the 
two shows: “The Wallace Bros.-Cristiani Circus was strictly Cris 
tiani last Thursday in Venice. There was Freddie and Ortense [Or 
tans] Canestrelli doing their sensational roley-bolley act. Ortens is 
a Cristiani. There were Bennie, Oscar, Tripoli, Cozetta (sic), Pete 
the owner, and Mama and Papa Cristiani, either performing or 
taking tickets. All at one time had been associated in the Cristiani 
Bros. Circus. Norma Cristiani, wife of Pete and member of the 
famous Davenport circus family, performed with her chimps 

The opening of the Dan Carson Rodeo and Circus on Saturday 
initiates a Florida tour of several weeks. They'll move on to En 
gelwood and then other places in the state before a holiday layover 
until sometime in January 

‘Four Cristianis are in the circus ‘line-up.’ Delilah, Belmonte 
wife, does the balancing trapeze act. Belmonte, famed for his abil 
ity to leap through the air over four elephants, plans to perform 
the feat for the ‘home’ folks. He'll also show his skill at bareback 
riding Daviso with his dancing horse and Lucio with his bare 
back riding—are part of the rodeo circus. Gilda [Lucio’s wife] will 
execute equestrian tricks Daviso’s daughter, Antoinette, does 
the wire act. Oscar will be at Cortez with his elephants Also 
included in the show will be Rex Rossi, famous rodeo trick riding 
champ, and his wife, Wanda 

ete recalled that his brothers’ circus-rodeo harkened back to 
the days of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West. “It was the type of thing that 
Tim McCoy 


had, the long canopy with the seats underneath it. And 
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SARASOTA OPERATING COMPANY 
PRESENTS 


210 So. Franklin St., Tampa, Fi 


Letter from Pete Cristiani to Fred D. Pfening, Jr. in mid- 
season 1962 in which he asks for routes of the Clyde Beatty 
Circus. Letterhead was one of the last designed by the great 
press agent, bill writer and artist Roland Butler, who died the 
previous October. Pfening Archives 


the circus played in front of it, out in the open. It was a pretty good 
idea 

An article in the November 24 Amusement Business provided 
additional details about the new entry. “It will swing through the 
Florida Circuit under a canopy-type spread of canvas, with grand: 


stand seating for 2,500. In a new design innovation, engineered by 
Belmonte Cristiani, the unit will go out with new canvas and a plas 
close for the holidays 


tic marquee It will operate four wee 


and reopen in the spring for a trek through the northern territory.” 


Carson “Clem” erupts 


Unfortunately, when the brothers attempted to take up where 


they left off during the winter layover, “the Dan Carson show had 
a clem among the relatives on opening day and split up,” reported 
Tom Parkinson in the March-April 1962 Bandwagon. “The Rossis 
took out on their own, with Ben Thomas as agent. The Cristianis 
were beating the bushes for an agent and planned to travel.” 

The Rossi-led show was titled The Western TV Cavalcade and 
Circus Acts, and its one-day stand at Port Charlotte, Florida, on 
Saturday, February 3, drew a brief mention the day before in the S¢ 


Pet , Times, “One feature will be trick riding by Vicky Chris- 
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tiani (sic), a member of the famous Christiani family. Other acts 
will include clowns, a dog act and re-enactment of the Old West 
Tickets for the 2 and 8 p.m. performances were $1 for adults and SO 
cents for children, with no reserved seating. The 1962 circus cen 
sus, released on March 31 by Amusement Business, listed Benny 
Jimmy and Rex Rossi as partners, with ex-Rogers Bros. owner Si 
Reubens as agent 

By that time the disintegration of the Cristiani family cire 
seemed virtually irreversible. The brothers went off on their own 
ventures and filled in on Pete’s show when they weren't booked 
elsewhere 

Daviso, for example, signed a contract with the Royal Castle 
fast-food chain to provide demonstrations of his equestrian skills at 
restaurants for the next four years. And Oscar's five elephants were 
constantly in demand by independent circus produce 

In addition, Corky Cristiani, youngest of the ten Cristiani sib 
lings, had been signed to double on horseback for Doris Day in the 
movie Jumbo, with filming due to start in November 

Oscar's daughter, Vickie Cristiani Rossi, in an October 9, 2011 
e-mail to the author, looked back wistfully on the family’s ebb 
ing fortunes, “Indeed there will never be another troupe like the 
Bareback Riding Cristiani Family. You see, they were blessed with 
a rare combination of good looks, phenomenal talent, natural cha 
risma, unremitting drive and daring entrepreneurial spirit. In short 
they had it all 

Also, bear in mind, chameleon-like versatility was another 

unmistakable trait that they used to their advantage.” As stated in 
Spangles, Vickie’s 2007 memoir, the fact that dullness never fol 


lowed in their wake only added to the Cristiani family’s mystique 


Cristianis “Hard Act to Follow” 
Strangely, hordes of fans were as fascinated by the family’s 
darker side 


Same reason fans through the ages have been drawn to a host of 


they were to their spellbinding reputation in the ring 


highly recognizable *bad-boy’ personalities who challenged the 
more acceptable grain of social correctness. Human nature craves 
excitement; we're entertained by people with flamboyant behavior 
those who dare to jump off the edg: 

In this sense, the Cristianis were a hard act to follow,” Vickie 
noted 

Col. Harry “Shotgun” Eagles with Miss Eva in the center ring 
after her trek around the hippodrome track. Eagles carried 
a half-dozen heads of lettuce, which he sporadically tossed 
into Eva's mouth while she faced the audience. Pittsfield 
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Cover of 1963 Cristiani-Wallace Bros. Circus program 
drawn by Forest Freeland with Norma Cristiani featured 
Pfening Archives 

Meanwhile, Pete followed his winning inaugural season by pre 
empting announced plans by the McClosky-Kernan-backed Sells & 
Gray to repeat its Florida winter tour of 1960-1961. Pete said Frank 
Peters booked the thirty-five Wallace stands ahead of the rival orga- 
nization, effectively reclaiming the Cristiani family’s winter dates 
of previous years, J. H. (Ding) Simpson, a member of the Cristiani 
Wallace promotional staff, told Amusement Business (November 
10) that “the show’s Florida tour was marked by big business. His 
last date, Homestead, on a Sunday, had straw houses. 

As he prepared for the second season, Cristiani began culling 
towns from the route that had produced lackluster results. Asked if 
those poorly performing towns were well known among compet 
ing circus general agents, Pete chuckled. “I certainly didn’t adver 
tise it. Maybe somebody else did. When [other owners] would ask 
How'd you do [in a specific community]?* I'd say, *“Good.” What 
the hell! | wasn’t going to help them out with their shows.” 

To protect the names of his local sponsors and the location of 
lots, Pete said he never published a route book. His show did mail 
out route cards, which, beginning with the 1962 season, listed the 
address of Cristiani-Wallace Bros. Combined Circus as 210 S 
Franklin Street in Tampa. The outfit’s 1962 promotional brochure 
also revealed Neil Berk as general agent. Cristiani said Berk came 
over from Beatty-Cole at the end of the 1961 tour. It was a swap. 
out of sorts, with one of Pete’s promoters, Jake Rosenheim, going 
to the McClosky-Kernan enterprise. Cristiani explained that his 
brother Paul continued to route his circus and that Berk served as 


contracting nt, booking most dates either by mail or phone 
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Old Tops Never Die, Just Fade 

Befitting its new name, Cristiani-Wallace presented a new im- 
age, both in appearance and performance. The Cristiani Bros. big 
top, after two years of hard use, was retired. Leaf Tent and Awning 
delivered a slightly smaller cabled version—a four-pc 120-foot 
round with one 50-foot and two 40-foot middles. Pete said he chose 
a white top, trimmed in blue and red, because it was easier to light 
than his brothers’ blue canvas. 

But he was not prepared for the hordes of tiny sun rays which 
immediately flooded the new canvas when the top was raised for 
the first time at winter quarters 

Traditionally, tentmakers used a cotton thread to sew the four- 
foot lengths of canvas together. In this instance, Leaf substituted 
nylon thread, with appalling results. Where the cotton thread e 
panded to fill the holes, the nylon strands didn’t, thus allowing 
thousands of tiny sunrays to penetrate the covering. Pete said he 
complained bitterly to Leif Osmundsen, who explained that the use 
of rayon thread was an “experiment.” Pete’s bombastic retort was 
sufficient to secure a $3,000 deduction from the tentmaker’s price 
tag of $15,000. 

Though the same four seat wagons were used under the big top. 
the overall seating capacity was reduced from 4,000 to about 2,300 
patrons 

Cristiani also had to go shopping for new grandstand chairs 
when Lucio asked for the return of the old Cristiani Bros. alumi- 
num-and-plastic seats for his new Dan Carson show. Pete initially 
struck a deal with Hunt Bros. for chairs that Harry Hunt insisted 
were like new. But when the Hunt truck arrived in Riverview and 
the driver began unloading the chairs, Pete inspected the first 50 
and discovered that most either couldn’t be opened or needed re 
pair. He rejected the shipment and immediately called Harry Hunt 
to cancel the sale. In all likelihood, these were the chairs that the 
New Jersey showman had acquired from the two failed King Bros. 


units in 1956. 


Czech Out These Chairs 
With the 1962 launch date fast approaching, Pete desperately 
sought out other sources. After a Pennsylvania manufacturer quot- 
ed him a price of $4.50 apiece, the tight-fisted owner scouted out 
a Tampa businessman who offered Czech-made wooden folding 
seats at a much lower cost. Pete feigned that he was buying the 


chairs on behalf of a tent-revival evangelist and pleaded for an even 
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steeper discount. Asked how many chairs the Bible thumper need. 
ed, Pete replied, “Fifteen-hundred.” By shrewdly snookering the 
dealer into revealing his source, Cristiani said he bypassed the local 
merchant and negotiated directly with the wholesaler, whittling the 
final price down to $1.70 per chair. He then dispatched Paul Pyle 
with the show’s advance truck and a cashier’s check to a Brooklyn 
warehouse to pick up the cargo of imported chairs. 

By ditching the old big top in favor of the smaller, lighter can 
vas—requiring one, not two spool trucks; by eliminating the calli 
ope—*I couldn't get parade permits in some towns, so I decided 
to leave it home,” Pete commented; and by combining the ticket 
wagon with the concessions trailer, the economy-minded owner 
was able to trim the show-owned fleet by three vehicles and carry 
the show on 21 trucks 

In another pre-season transaction, he acquired a liberty horse act 
from Vernon Pratt of Hugo, Oklahoma. Duke Jenson broke in the 
new act and presented it on the road 

The newly repainted fleet, bearing the title of Cristiani-Wallace 
Combined Circus, made a 400-mile jump from Riverview to Warner 
Robins, Georgia, arriving two days early to get set up and to enable 
a full day of rehearsals before the April 14, 1962, season opener. The 
initial performance attracted a “fair matinee and there was a two. 
thirds house at night,” Amusement Business reported on April 28 

Circus historian Joe Bradbury once again caught the show when 
it appeared in East Point, Georgia on April 16-17. He offered these 
comments in the May-June 1962 Bandwagon: “A few changes 
have been made since last season but essentially the show is the 
same. There has been a slight decrease in the number of trucks and 
the big top is somewhat smaller. The program presented is on par 
if not stronger, than a year ago and the show has attempted to put 
first class production into it 

Fronting the new big top, “a new marquee is used featuring red 
and white striped canvas with the show’s title stenciled in blue 
The combination sideshow-menagerie top is the one made new for 
King Bros. in 1960 and is entering its third season of use The 
one ase joint and four small concession tops also use red and 
white striped canvas.” (When Leaf later delivered a replacement 
sideshow top—a three-pole, push-pole type with 60-foot rounds 
and two 20s, cotton thread once again was used to piece together 


the canvas sections.) 


The 1963 Cristiani-Wallace midway showing the Killer 
Monster show and two concession joints. Pfening Archives 
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Cristiani-Wallace on the lot before matinee in 1963. Pony 
sweep on far left, Milt Robbins’s sideshow next to it, and Killer 
Monster show on right side of midway. Pfening Archives 

Carl Tyler continued his duties as side show manager and big top 
announcer during the first months of the tour. Frenchie LeBoeuf 
came aboard to direct a six-piece band for the big-top performance 
and Jelly Roll Morton’s four-member band was featured in the an- 
nex. Miss Eva, the hippo, and a large chimp continued to be housed 
in the two cage wagons which also bore the fold-out panels for the 
banner line. Side show ducats went for 50 cents. 

General admission to the big show was $1.90 for adults and $1 
for kids. Reserved seats were an extra 90 cents. 

Bradbury was impressed particularly by Cristiani-Wallace’s 
adherence to the old-fashion circus format, with plenty of horses. 
three elephants, pretty girls and buffoons, and “the finest program 
of traditional circus marches, gallops and waltzes it has been this 
reporter's pleasure to hear in 15 years 

orma Cristiani, wife of the owner, has directed the aerial web 
and ladder numbers using 10 young ladies, who are very well cos: 
tumed Their performance is reminiscent of the Corporation 
shows of the ‘20s when Hagenbeck-Wallace, John Robinson, and 
Sells-Floto used to have a ballet corps of young ladies that appeared 
in the various specs, aerial and equestrian numbers.” 

The performance lacked the usual opening walk-around of per- 
formers and animals. In its place were six showgirls mounted on 
matched black and white horses and carrying the American flag 
opened the show, with the band playing “God Bless America.” Also 
missing for the first time, Bradbury wrote, were the wild west con- 
cert and candy pitch 

The three bulls—Lois, Sheeba and Susie—were worked before 
appreciative crowds by Iris Hill and Steve Fanning. Eddie Frisco’s 


comedy car bit also drew rave reviews 


Cristiani-less Show? 

Back for a second consecutive tour were the little Cristianis, 
who provided a riding act, principal routine, tumbling and elephant 

ps. The Flying Padillos were the featured < | act for much of 
the season 

“Pete’s Cristiani Bros. Show Is Almost *Cristiani-less”” was the 
headline of Bill Hall’s review in the May-June 1962 White Tops 
Based on his taking in a May 19 Cristiani-Wallace performance at 
Levittown, Pennsylvania, Hall was critical that “the show offers 


only a small handful of Cristianis—and a small handful at that.” 
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Had he had seen the show only three days earlier, he would have 
been able to count additional members of the Cristiani family in 
the three rings. Pete recently explained that some of his brothers 
and sisters had been booked for other spot dates prior to and dur- 
ing early-season stands of Cristiani-Wallace. Freddie and Ortans 
Cristiani-Canestrelli’s rola-bola routine and Oscar Cristiani’s el- 
ephants—along with William “Buckles” Woodcock’s bulls and the 
former Norma Cristiani herd—were featured attractions at the Sells 
& Gray-King Bros. circus at New Jersey’s Palisades Park during an 
April 20-29 run. And wild animal trainer Eddie Kuhn was commit 
ted to a series of Hamid-Morton dates prior to rejoining Cristiani- 
Wallace. Pete said his brother Daviso also joined his show for brief 
stints between other engagements 

The ever-changing and improved line-up was reflected in Irwin 
Kirby's July 14 review for Amusement Business. After spending 
May 19-20 on the Cristiani-Wallace lot in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
Kirby noted Kuhn’s big cats were on the show, and “three more 
elephants were expected any day. Inside the white top the perfor- 
mance moved more smoothly than its 1961 version 

“Manager Pete Cristiani was fitting out a new horse van with liv- 
ery racks. Business had been on the upswing with very few disap 
pointments among recent dates As much as anything, the casual 
visitor took away an impression of neat equipment and an efficient 
face presented to the public.” 

As listed in the Amusement Business account, Cristiani’s staff of 
tested show veterans included: J. J. Plunkett (Corky Plunkett's broth- 
er), legal adjuster; Harry Hammond and Billie Plunkett (Norma Cris- 
tiani’s half-sister), secretaries; Neil Berk, general agent; Paul Pyle 
superintendent and boss canvasman; Murray Whited, concessions; 
Norma Cristiani, front door; Lillian Sadowski, inside entrance; Carl 
Tyler, announcer; Pete Sadowski and Eddie Frisco, transportation: 
Thelma Kelly, wardrobe; Felix Morales, prop boss; Doc Copare. 
cookhouse; Louis Dietrick, pit show; Carl Tyler, side show; Herbert 
Farrington, concession assistant; Frenchie LeBoeuf, band leader 


Steve Fanning, elephant boss; Duke Jensen, stock boss. 


Upward, Onward to Canada 
Pete’s circus didn’t return to Philadelphia in 1962. But Cristiani- 
Wallace secured a two-day engagement in Baltimore and scored 
in several Baltimore-Washington suburbs before hitting traditional 
Cristiani towns in Maryland, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. Mov 
ing rapidly through New England, the outfit turned in two perfor- 


mances at Calais, Maine, on June 9. Two days later the show be- 
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gan a month-long swing through Canada, making St. John, New 
Brunswick, its first stop. Pete’s show replayed former Cristiani 
Bros. cities as Halifax and Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, and Riviere du 
Loup, Quebec. Circus fans in Ottawa, the Commonwealth's capital, 
turned out for the troupers on July 3 and 4. Guelph, Ontario, was 
the final Canadian date on July 10 

Cristiani switched from American to Canadian promoters af- 
ter the initial dates in the Dominion provided lackluster turnout 
Women staffed many of the phone rooms. “I didn’t do as well as 
my brothers did, but I still did good business,” Pete recalled during 
a recent interview. “Phone promotions in Canada weren't as good 
They just didn’t respond as well as they did [previously]. “Despite 
lower grosses overall, Pete said his show was able to turn a profit 
north of the border because Cristiani- Wallace had “a much smaller 
nut than my brothers 

Re-entering the U.S. at Tonawanda, New York, for shows on July 

1, the circus spent a month in the Empire State and in Pennsylva- 
nia before pitching its tents in the Western Massachusetts towns 
of Pittsfield and Northampton, on August 13 and 17, respectively 
There, ticket office worker Laverne Allen paid attention to an en 
thusiastic, 14-year-old circus buff, Richard Flint, who would return 
to Pittsfield in 1984 for a CHS convention as the group's president 
(See sidebar following this story.) 

A somber observance highlighted the show’s August 31 stand 
in Milford, Connecticut, where the ashes of famed elephant trainer 
Louis Reed, who had died in late May, were scattered over the lot 
According to a September 15 Amusement Bt ss report, “Reed 
had built a life-long triendship with Ben Davenport and had re 
quested his ashes be scattered over any show owned by Ben. Nor 
ma, Ben’s daughter, is married to show owner Pete Cristiani, The 
action was requested by Reed’s widow, Adele Nelson Reed. She 


attended both performances that day 


Pete’s Just Mad About Harry 


An early-season billing paper snafu plagued the outfit for much 


of the remainder of the 1962 tour. The toxic outcome of what 
should have been a normal delivery by Enquirer Printing forever 
soured relations between Pete and Harry Anderson, the Cincin 
nati printing company’s owner, (In addition to the Cristiani show 
Anderson also supplied paper for the Beatty, Sells & Gray, King 
and Hoxie shows.) During a 2011 interview at his Sarasota home 
here’s how the 86-year-old trouper remembered the confronta 
tion: “We were going into Nyack, | believe (for a May 28 stand) 
and the paper was supposed to be there for 30 days. So Elmer 
Kaufman called me He said, *Pete I’m stuck [in another town] 


with the crew. We have no paper 


Pete hurriedly contacted Anderson, who was unaware of the 


mix-up and promised to investigate. “So I waited 30. minutes 
and called him back. And Harry didn’t know what happened 

I said, “There’s something wrong here.” And | got a hold of 
Central Show Printing in [Mason City] lowa—they’d done busi 
ness with my brothers for quite a while. | gave them the dates 
and the towns for the stock and streamers. The manager was very 
sympathetic. He said, ‘Ill keep the crews on overnight. We can 
do the job in two days.” He told me it was going to cost a lot of 
money. | said, “Well, it’s going to cost me a lot of money to keep 
these nine men—the bill crew; I’ve got to pay them.’” By work 
ing overtime, Central Printing was able to get a rush supply in the 
billing crew's hands. 

Altogether, Pete said the billing crew had no paper for about ten 
days but that it was still costing him $2,800 a week for the idled 


operation. To compensate for the absence of Cristiani-Wallace pro 
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Pete and Norma Cristiani at the banquet of the Circus Fans 
Association convention in 1963. Don Smith photo, Pfening 
Archives 
motion on billboards and posters in the affected towns, Cristiani 
increased newspaper and radio advertising and sent in a few extra 
clowns ahead to promote the show 

Now about a week later, Harry Anderson sends the police out to 
get a hold of me. See, that’s the way [suppliers] would contact us 
So I went up, and Harry tells me, ‘I’ve got your paper.’ And I said 

I don’t need your paper, Harry. Central Show Printing printed the 
paper for me, and I'm completely ordered for 30 days 

He said, *Well, | already shipped it this morning.’ | said, *What 
good does it do me? You're 30 days behind on the dates. 

lo make a long story short, | stayed with Central Show Printing 
for the rest of the season 

And we're going down through Georgia, coming home. We 
were at Jessup on Saturday (September 30). And that—can | swear? 
[Ye that goddamn Harry Anderson got a lawyer and attached 
the show, He’s suing me for $25,000 in lost business. So Jessup 
was a crooked town, anyway; the worst town. And I'll tell you who 
gave him the name of the town: Floyd King! 

Floyd was tipping off Harry because he was a good friend of 
Harry’s. See, the Beatty show did business with the Enquirer Print 
ing Company for years. So Floyd (Beatty-Cole general agent) told 
Harry, “If you want to attach somebody, go to Georgia and get 
them, because they can’t get loose for 10 days. 

| wasn’t mad at Floyd King about it. But somebody tipped them 
off as to which trucks to take. They grabbed my concession wagon, 
which had the office in front; my generators, and, | think, the pole 
wagon. So now I’m paralyzed 

I got that equipment loose because they filed suit against the 
Sarasota Operating Company that operated the circus, but the 
Globe Equipment Company owned the trucks. 

So now [Enquirer Printing] has a judgment against me. Harry 
Anderson spent about $10,000 for lawyers to try to collect $8,000 
that we owed him on paper. | called him on the phone and said 
Harry, | thought you were smarter than that. To pull what you did 
you tried to put me out of business.” 

And I never did pay him. | was determined. To this day | never 
paid him 

However, Pete said he made an on-the-spot settlement in Jessup 
with Anderson’s lawyer for $3,500 so that the circus cold move 


on to the next stand. He added that he and Anderson patched up 
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their differences when the Enquirer head later visited Pete at winter 
quarters, The Cincinnati firm supplied all of the show’s paper for 
its 1963 tour 

Cristiani-Wallace completed the 1962 season on October 17 at 
Ocala, Florida, having covered almost 12,000 miles in the Eastern 
U.S. and Canada 

For all its frustrations, 1962 was the most profitable of the five 
years that Pete had circuses on the road. This was due, Cristiani 
said, to the fact that he had been able to keep the nut within a man- 
ageable $3,500 range. He would not be so fortunate in 1963 

Spells of bad weather plagued the show at the start and conclu 
sion, and illness waylaid Pete and Norma toward the end of the sea 
The assassination of the President of the United States brought 


son 


a dramatically scaled-down—and renamed—version of the enter 


prise to an abrupt closing in late November 


Welcome Back, Family 
The supreme achievement of the 1963 edition may have been 
the reunion of the bulk of the performing Cristiani family under the 
same big top. The Little Cristiani troupe, featuring Pete's sisters. 
Chita and Cosetta, had departed at the end of the 1962 tour; Benny 
and Remo went with Milton (Doc) Bartok’s newly framed United 
Nations Circus—with Neil Berk in tow as their general agent 


There was no way that circus fans would miss the Cristiani 


siblings’ imprint on the performance of this, the third edition of 
Cristiani-Wallace 


able talents of Lucio 


to the center ring were the unmistak 
Many of 


their spouses, including Ortans’s husband Freddie Canestrelli, and 


Returning 


Oscar, Daviso, Ortans and Corky 
Lucio’s wife Gylda shared the spotlight in numerous routines 

A considerable source of pride to Pete and Norma was the un 
Eva 


der-canvas, center-ring debut of their nine-year-old daughter 


who presented manage on her horse Royal, Eva was billed in a 
pre-season Amusement Business ad as “the world’s youngest eques 
trienne.” At Pete’s request, Capt. William Heyer broke the act for 
Eva at his home in Sarasota. Her younger sister Desire would take 


to the ring a dozen years later. Pete also had a number of nieces and 


nephews either performing or working on his 1962 show. This was 

truly the high-water mark of the Cristiani-Wallace Bros. Circus 
Joe Bradbury heaped praise on the enterprise in his May-June Band. 

greatly resembles the old Cristiani Bros. 


wagon review. “The circus 


Circus of 1956-60 which was one of the all-time favorites of the fans. 

Pete and Norma's nine-year-old daughter Eva made her 
debut on Cristiani-Wallace in 1963 with her horse Royal 
trained by the great Capt. William Heyer. Don Smith photo 


Pfening Archive 


~ 
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Pete reshuffled not only the performance roster but also the route 
and key staff positions. With Paul Cristiani in charge of routing 
the advance was beefed up considerably, His principals included 
contracting agents Frank Peters and William Findley; James Ray, 
contracting press agent; Walter Stebbins and Forrest Freeland. 
press story men, and Carla Jones, press and TV. Elmer Kauffman 
returned as manager of a seven-man billing crew 

Without a doubt 


pects of the circus’s day-to-day operations, both underneath and 


Cristiani family members influenced most as 


outside the big top. 

Although Norma Cristiani maintained her responsibility of over 
seeing the performance—especially the costuming and aerial dis 
plays, Lucio took on an increased role in shaping and enhancing 
the ground acts. 

With 
Steve Fanning and Irish Hill left to join up with a new entry, Von 
Bros 
heid in partnership with Buck Steele. Von Bros, would loom large 


Oscar Cristiani being named elephant superintendent 


This small, three-ring trucker was fielded by Henry Vonder 
in Pete Cristiani’s future trekking on the tanbark trail 


And as F 


canvasman, Davisio took on added operational responsibilities 


aul Pyle continued his duties as superintendent and boss 


Pete, of course, kept an iron grip on concessions, which were 
With Murray Whited in charg 


of midway and big-top flash, Cristiani was able to focus more on 


vital to the organization’s cash flow 


overall operations. In 1963, however, cold and rainy weather dur 
ing the opening and closing weeks of the tour kept many circus go: 
ers from reaching into their billfolds and purses to buy snow cones 
and Cokes, Cristiani said. Bad weather also deterred many parents 


from taking their youngsters to the showgrounds 


Hollywood to Hialeah 

Prior to the normal spring kickoff, Pete’s outfit kept the heat on 
the competition for the lucrative Florida winter dates. He clipped 
the number of these stands to thirteen from three dozen in 1961 
1962. Cristiani- Wallace offered the full roster of acts for those en 
gagements 

Starting on March 29 with a cluster of bookings close by the show’s 
Clearwater, Tampa, Pinellas Park and 


Riverview winter quarters 


Bradenton—the Cristiani-Wallace fleet stopped for two shows in Se 
bring before reaching the Sunshine State’s southernmost climes, In 
blitzkrieg fashion, the outfit moved rapidly through Hollywood, South 
Hialeah, South Miami and Key West 


dates. Lengthy jumps took the show up the Atlantic coast to West Palm 


all familiar Cristiani Bros 


Beach and Cocoa and finally to Gainesville on April 10. 

Two days later, and another 288 miles northward, Cristiani-Wal 
lace setup at Thomaston, Georgia, for two performances. On April 
returned to Warner 


Atlanta suburb of Mabelton 


13 the show Robins, followed by a two-day 


eng ment in the 


Again, scribe Bradbury was on hand at the latter two stands 
‘The show is practically the same size as last season and travels 
on approximately the same number of vehicles,” he noted, “but the 
color flash presented by the trucks and other properties this year is 
the best in the show’s history 

A new marquee bearing the Cristiani-Wallace title graced the 
entrance to the big top, a new front sidewall gave the sideshow a 
fresh look, and most show-owned vehicles had been repainted with 
a new color scheme—the semis painted white on top and blue on 
bottom—and the hyphenated title. “Even the seat trucks are num- 
bered in blue and titled in yellow this year 

“The old Wallace Bros. paper has been used up and the full 
Cristiani- Wallace title now appears on all the very colorful stock 


paper 
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Bradbury described the outdoor billing as 
“moderate” and reported extensive use of lithos 
and window cards in downtown Atlanta. 

Trombone player Howard Stratton was the 
band leader, backed by seven other musicians 
Charles Moyer, first trumpet; Bob Grove, sec 
ond trumpet; Henry Diaz, third trumpet; Bill 
Tobias, first trombone; Walt Peale, baritone; 
Owen Rank, bass, and Maurice Castleman 
drums. Moyer later succeeded Stratton, who 


was sidelined by heart troubles, Cristiani said 


Youthful Troupers 

The original Cristiani siblings generously 
populated the performance, but many family acts 
incorporated a younger generation of kinkers 

Even lacking a big cat cage routine as the 
opener and a human cannonball for the blow 
off, the hour-and-a-half performance provided 
1 whirlwind of action, with a new announcer 
Dave Dorlock, at the mike 

Bookending the show were Freddie Canes 


trelli and his three youngsters—the Ches' 


field Troupe—on trampoline and the Flying 
Padillos amis 


Newcomer Napoleon Zamperla was fe: 

tured on bounding rope and, with his family, in a unicycle turn 
Zamperla also was a member of “The Incomparable Cristiani Rid 
ing Troupe.” But this much-heralded act was built around Lucio. 
“the greatest riding comedian of all times.” Other Cristiani riders 
listed in the program were Lucio’s wife Gylda, Jane and Carmen 
(Pete said the Zamperlas didn’t last the season.) 

In addition to showcasing three rings of single elephants, Oscar 
Cristiani presented a foursome in the center ring. Reviewer Brad 
bury counted six bulls, all Indian females, on the show: Shirley 
Dumbo, Susie, Carrie, Babe and Emma. Missing from the previous 
year’s herd were Lois and Sheeba, which Remo Cristiani took with 
him to the United Nations circus 

Judy Ann Miller and Duke Jenson showed off high-jumping hors 
es. Mesha Zhevos, a.k.a. Patricia Wyatt, who was trained at winter 
quarters by Norma Cristiani, was the featured aerial ballerina. Miss 
Eva the hippo and Capt. Eagles were back with their hippodrome 
stroll. Clown alley consisted of five merry-makers 

At the Atlanta suburban showing, the kids’ tickets remained at the 
previous year’s level—one dollar. But adult general admission duc 
ats and reserved seating were reduced to $1.50 and 75 cents respec 


tively. “In larger towns | went up to $2.50 for the blues,” Pete said 


Hart to Heart 

Sideshow tickets continued at 50 cents. But there was consid 
erable turnover in the annex. Clarence Smith and his Dixieland 
Minstrels of three bandsmen and two dancers replaced Jelly Roll 
Morton, who took his group to the Von Bros. sideshow. And Milt 
Robbins’s illness early in the season led to Pete’s hiring Tommy 
Hart as sideshow manager. Charlie Roark also came over with his 
Punch and Judy routine. Hart later blew the show, but it was not 
due to money or working conditions 

“It was strange,” Pete commented. “It was over a young girl that 
Tommy found who joined up. I don’t know where he found her 


Met her in a bar or something. Pretty good looking girl. He put her 


in the sword box act—Serpentina 


“Tommy Hart liked to drink, which was his business. But when 
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MAIN ENTRANCE - 


The Cristiani-Wallace midway at a good matinee in 1963 
Sideshow bannerline on left. Pete can just barely be seen 
handling the exchange pass booth in front of the marquee 
Fred D. Pfening, Jr. photo, Pfening Archives. 
he'd get through at night, he’d always have a smorgasbord—he 
was a big eater, too—in his trailer. And so he'd invite people over 
He liked my nephew, Reo—Daviso’s son. Reo was a good looking 
kid. That was Tommy’s mistake; he should have never invited Reo 
over for sandwiches and drinks. 

But pretty soon Serpentina was sneaking out, meeting my neph 
ew. So Tommy lost her. He got mad at me and said, * You've got to 
send your nephew back to college.” I said [and Pete was laughing as 
he related the jackpot], ‘He’s graduated from colle ind he wants 
to stay on the road with me 

So for one reason or the other, Tommy Hart never showed up 
in the next town, He just quit, That’s when Milt Robbins came up 
from Florida and started running the sideshow for me 

\ midway diner mounted on a straight job truck replaced the 
separate cook tent of previous seasons. Henry Gray and his wife 
served circus patrons on the side facing the midway, and an awning 
extended over a half dozen tables on the back side where Cris 
tiani- Wallace personnel took their meals. However, Pete chuckled 

Henry and his wife had a drinking problem, and sometimes they 
weren't sober enough to fry e iy 

Sword swallower Francis Durant substituted for the indisposed 
couple, “but they cooked better than Frankie.” Occasionally the 


Grays remained out of action for two weeks or more 


Sponsors Payoff 
Cristiani designated office manager Robert Brown to handle the 
morning settlement with each sponsoring organization until he was 
felled by an eye condition requiring surgery 
We never worked the guarantee contract, which I think was a 
mistake,” Cristiani admitted. “But it was tough to get a guaranteed 
contract, to be honest with you, in those days. You could get a spon 


sor if they saw that they didn’t have any risk. But the sponsors were 
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Circus of the Year 
ed 1963 Circus of the Year by 
innual conventior 


200 CFA registrants 


On June 20 
t from the | 
iudience estimated 


irl suffered a brok 


through Ohio 

through the South for 
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ndle, the 
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The show 


embled a or 
cond swin 
Pete and Norma 


Jane Cristiani hands Gylda Cristiani, Lucio’s unit manager. Pete 


during the riding act in 1963. Don Smith photo 
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and yesterday he performed in the Cristiani circus as a tightrope 
walker- 

The Cristiani riding act with Lucio as the featured performer 
was now being introduced as “the Franesescos.” And Oscar Cris- 
tiani presented “the fastest moving elephant act in history.” Other 
animal acts included Pete and Norma’s daughter Eva on mana: 
Norma’s Chimpanzees, presented by Judy Miller, and Harry Ez 
and the popular hippo walk-around 

Among other routines which had appeared on the regular season 
tour were the Vasquez troupe on horizontal bars and Bill Brickle’s 
dog routine. Brickle was the show’s mail agent 

{Amusement Business also listed these acts: Dave De Lock and 
Hugo Zuniga families, juggling; Miss Anita (Fornasari), foot jug- 
gling; Bob McQuin, goats; De Lock’s dogs; Zunigas, trampoline; 
liberty act; Eddie Frisco and his hot rod; elephants, and a riding act 
The after-show touted Dave De Lock and wife Cindy presenting 
whips, knife-throwing, fast draw, riding and sharpshooting 

Most dates for the 90-minute performance apparently were pro- 
moted under the Dailey title. At Ocala, on October 29, for example 
it was advertised as Dailey Bros. Circus and was set up on the park- 
ing lot of Frazier’s Discount House on U.S. 441. Pete said the show 
arranged tie-in with the store owner to provide discounted tickets 
as a means of attracting more customers to the business. As a re- 
sult, a Wallace Bros. ad accompanying the circus press release in 


the October 27 Ocala Star-Banner, promoted a one-dollar admis- 


sion charge—“One price to all. Everyone goes on child’s ticket 

Proceeds were to benefit Ocala Moose Lodge projects. In addi- 
tion, it was reported “Moose members are also making it possible 
for those at the Florida School for Girls to attend.” 

“Outstanding performances by the Christiani (sic) Troupe and 
others are promised in acts featuring Liberty horses and other 
equestrian stars,” stated the Ocala article. “More important to any 
circus are the antics of assorted clowns and Dailey’s has some of 
the best in the business, promoters declared. They are led by Italo 
Fornesari, who says clowns fill the same place in the circus pro- 
gram as cartoons and comic strips in the newspapers.” 

Pete said Frank McCloskey spent two hours visiting the circus 
in Orlando on November 16, four days after the Beatty-Cole show 


closed its season there 


Tragedy Overrides Tour 
The downsized show ground to an unanticipated halt at Boca 
Raton on Friday, November 22, five days short of its intended clos- 
ing 
A shocked nation remained glued to TV sets and radios at the 
announcement that President John F. Kennedy was assassinated 
in Dallas at 1:30 p.m. Eastern time. Pete recalled that after being 
informed by Belmonte that only 20 people turned out for the 4:00 
p.m. performance and about a dozen for the 8:00 o’clock show, 
he pulled the plug on Dailey Bros. and ordered the fleet back to 
Riverview 
Ironically, Amusement Business’s vague report on the show’s 
doings may have been overlooked by many circus people be- 
cause the story was published on that same Friday, November 22 
“Starting its first season while most circuses are heading for the 
barn, Dailey Bros. debuted in St. Petersburg, Fla. . . and has been 
traveling the Sunshine State for the past month. Ownership and 
backing are not definite, but the phone number and box number 
were listed for Paul Cristiani and several Cristianis are re- 


portedly on the show.’ 


Americ, 


ring format with some success, Cristiani made plans to implement 
further and more radical changes to his outfit in the coming year 

The author is indebted to John Polacsek for his heroic efforts in 
recreating the route lists for Wallace Bros., Cristiani-Wallace and 
Dailey Bros. tours: to Vickie Cristiani Rossi for permission to quote 
from her 2007 memoir, Spangles, Elephants and Me, and for con- 
tributing additional valuable insights and information; to Richard 
Flint for sharing personal memories and photos of his 1962 visits to 
the Cristiani-Wallace epic; to David Hammerstrom, author of a new 
book, /nside the Changing Circus, for permission to reproduce por 
tions of his Showbiz David blog entry on his brief stint as a Wallace 
Bros. joey in 1961; and to Fred Pfening III, and to his late father 
Fred Pfening Jr., for their patience in dealing with the oft-delayed 
dispatches of this writer 

Next: Dailey Bros. goes out as a shopping center free attraction, 
featuring open-air circus acts and carnival rides. The final account in 
this series also will detail Pete’s revival of Cristiani-Wallace and his 
later escapades as a circus and carnival concessionaire, entertainment 
director for a mob-connected Las Vegas casino, and the framer of 
Dick Garden’s trouble-prone Toby Tyler Circus. BW 


Ad for Cristiani-Wallace Circus in January 26, 1963 issue 
of Amusement Business. Pfening Archives. 
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Our Man Flint Dined with 
Ortans, Eyed Big Cat Cages 
on Pete’s Show 


By Richard Flint 


$ a young circus fé 
lace in 1962 v 
day ont 
peopl 
the memories of the welcome | recety 
by the circus t 


1 within another year « 


e listings in Amt 
i-Wallace v 


though ne pecially close to n 


e learned that Cris 


is coming into my home state of Massachusetts 


from having a driv 
on one of my 


Once a month my father n 


field to Bennington, Vermont 


would confer with his partner there. It s a two-hour trip and the 


Cristiani-Wal 
My dad was 


way mark is Pittsfield. Massachusetts 


on Monday, Au 
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new the town and not the lot so 
ed Pittsfield. The show grounds 
rk, an old and well-known loca 
is. We mus 


vas spread on the ground and 


ive arrived about 
ill the peaks ha p the poles. | am 
illing to le his fourteen year 
far from home in a city where 


yr yet another hour’s drive to his 


e fourth tent show I had seen since my father 
room call to buy Mills Bros. circus tick 

ime I had a camera and was on the lot 

up. There were yodly number of 
oungsters car 

1 free ticket. My interest, however 

ind and to get photos of all that 


nce stood out to all those with 


Kuhn used to 
nd which simulated the of big rail 
After all, havir n for the 
tof old wag 

Ss resurrection of an earlier time! 
1im telling me there 
1 storage 
nd props 
Eddy Kuhn and fourteen year old Dick Flint pose in front of 
two of Kuhn's charges in one of the old-timey cages in which 
ept his cats. Pittsfield, Massachusetts, August 13, 1962 
int photo 
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Hugo Zacchini cannon featuring Barbara Zacchini as Miss 
X-1, a play on the name of the first aircraft to break the sound 
barrier, on Cristiani-Wallace, Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
August 13, 1962. Richard Flint photo 


Later that day he gave me some souvenirs from his act—an old 
handle from a whip he had used as well as a deeply clawed and 
broken chair leg—-and | got my picture taken with him as we stood 
in front of one of his antique-style cages housing two manned li 
ons. His was a mixed fighting-style act with a few noisy gunshots 
to awaken some lazy lions. Kuhn's is the only mixed wild animal 
act I’ve ever seen that also included a bear, once not so unusual a 
feature 

Chuck Elwell, a Vermont circus fan, was spending a week's va 
cation on the show with his friend, veteran elephant boss Steve 
Fanning. This may have been the first time | met Chuck but on 
another of my father’s monthly trips to Bennington (where Chuck 
happened to live), | spent the day visiting in his circus room and 
lefi with a stack of circus books and programs that were duplicates 
he had from a deceased Pittsfield fan. Chuck was every bit an el 
ephant handler that week in a vacation that he forever remembered 
He even presented in the ring though | recall him later telling me 
he really didn't have to do anything as the elephants knew exactly 
what to do 

Sometime during that momentary morning lull between set-up 
and when the first side show opening was made, | approached the 


ticket office and introduced myself as a circus fan and asked for a 


letterhead or any other souvenir they might F 


have for a collector. | never could remember 
her name but there was a very kind and toler 
ant lady in the office who presented me with 
a nice packet of sample tickets (including a 
complimentary pass marked “void") and the 
Roland Butler designed letterhead as well as 
route cards, etc. Such acts of generosity have 
long been remembered and | was delighted 
to later learn from Pete Cristiani through 
Lane Talburt the name of this lady was La 
verne Allen, a friend of the Davenport family 
from Quincy, Illinois 

If my presence as a circus fan was not 
known to all by show time, I am sure it was 
by the end of the matinee. | must have darted 


between the show and the backyard judging 
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from my photos of both. | was tolerated in front of the bandstand 
as | took photos from near that location though the results remain 
unimpressive. But it was an important training day in circus pho 
tography for me and a more advanced camera the next year, greatly 
helped my learning curve 

After the matinee Ortans Cristiani Canestrelli, wife of Freddie 
saw me still wandering on the lot and invited me to their trailer for 
a meal (as | recall, they did a rola-bola act). She had made plenty 
of pasta and | remember a plate heaped like a mountain—I swear 
higher than was the plate wide! 1 wasn’t much of a big eater as a 
kid so all that I really remember of this act of kindness and friend 
ship was how would | ever eat enough to seem polite! I never saw 
Ortans or Freddie again but | am forever grateful for their kindness 
In hindsight, however, | am pleased as can be to say that | had some 
legendary Cristiani pasta! 

As evening approached, my dad returned to pick me up for the 
hour-drive home. But it was not without some stops along the way as 
I spied a number of billing hits in store windows. Best of all was a car 
dealership whose huge plate glass windows were a prime hit for the 
billing crew. After all, the evening show was about to begin and so 
no one would have further use of the numerous one-sheets and half 
sheet panels that adorned the glass front of the dealership, | had some 
ise for them and they remain in my collection to this day 

As soon as I got home, elated by the grand day, | must have pro: 
moted a repeat visit since the route card | had in hand listed another 
town somewhat near where | lived. And so my mother drove me to 
the LaFleur Airport lot in Northampton on August 16 and I enjoyed 
another great day on Crisitiani-Wallace. It was a busy day as | re 
call because Oscar Cristiani with his elephants had now joined and 
Bucky Steele pulled on the lot with his bear act, whether to join or 
lay over I do not know. This was the first time | ever caught a show 
twice the same season but it was a pattern that has been repeated 
again and again during the last fifty years. Other visits to shows 
have blurred a bit into one joyous lifetime hobby but those two 
special days during the summer of 1962 remain vivid thanks to my 


parents and many folks on Cristiani-Wallace, BW 


The two trailers containing fold out panels that comprised 
the sideshow bannerline. Trailer in front housed a large 
chimp and the one in back Miss Eva the hippo. The side- 
show marquee was raised between the trailers, both of which 
came from the Dailey Bros. Circus. Sideshow boss canvas- 
man Tommy Armstrong is on top of the chimp trailer, readying 
it for later in the day. Pittsfield, Massachusetts, August 13. 
1962. Richard Flint photo 
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by Robert J. Devenney 


next two articles provide insight into the life and 
edo Codona, who combined technical virtuosity and 
brilliance to become arguably the greatest flying trapez« 
st in history. No less a talent than Arthur Concello, whose flying 
ility almost matched Codona , praised him thusly: “He couldnt 
bad. If Alfredo had been run over by a truck, he'd have done it 
your first instinet tht ha ” ‘aud 
owing brief introduction to Codona ¥ life is an abridged 
short biography that appeared in the June 1947 issue 
f Muscle Power, a weight ing ai cal fitness publ 
Devenney, a member of the Circus Historical Soci 
the 1940s, was a frequent contributor t magazine, often 
rcus performers 
le all three Codona pieces hi 


heen previously published, 


not widely availc to today us history community 
ason they ing rerun. While they all overlap to 
each touche 1a different aspect of this tortured 


dD. Pfening Ill 


Child prodigies: Alfredo (left), Victoria, and Lalo Codona in 
the late 1890s. All illustrations from Pfening Archives 
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[Alfredo] Codona was the son of Hortense and Eduardo Codona, 
both parents proud of an unbroken circus lineage. Eduardo owned 
a small circus in Mexico, and in that hot, dusty country Alfredo was 
born in 1892 [1893]. He grew up amidst the surroundings of a poor 
traveling show that never seemed quite successful. It was a family 
affair, with Hortense and Eduardo carrying both the performing and 
working and abetted by their six children: Victoria, Joe, Alfredo 
Roe, Lalo, and Hortense. All the children learned the thorough ru 
diments of circus training early in life, but it was Alfredo who was 
destined for singular fame. 

Alfredo made his arenic debut at the age of three. His father car 
ried him into the ring concealed in a little carpet bag. After a few 
acrobatic turns Eduardo would open the carpet bag and Alfredo 
would leap out. He then joined his father in tumbling. Spectators 
always greeted the tiny artiste with much applause 

At the age of ten Alfredo was, under the skillful tutelage of his 
family, a clever and accomplished performer. He rode, tumbled 
juggled, walked the tight and slack wire, worked the flying trapeze 

ind if this were not enough was already unraveling the myster 
ies of a heel-and-toe act. Eduardo would permit nothing short of 
perfection and all his children were preeminent in their chose line 

At the beginning of the nineteen-hundreds the Codona family 
came to America, Versed in every phase of circus work they ap 
peared with various shows and in vaudeville. In 1910 the family ap 
peared with Barnum and Bailey, then the Greatest Show on Earth 
Here Alfredo and Lalo were members of the Seigrist-Silbon Troupe 
of aerialists 

rhe Seigrist-Silbon Troupe, never less than twenty in number 
was such a large affair that individual attainment was impossible 
Alfredo and Lalo, with a girl partner, evolved their own casting act 
In 1917 and 1918 the Flying Codonas appeared with the Pulbiones 
Circus in Cuba. Because of its artistry and daring the act was im 
mediately in demand by booking ¢ ts. The Codonas returned to 
the United States to fulfill a contract with the Sells-Floto Circus 

The Flying Codonas did the usual tricks—pirouettes, doubles 
ind cut-a-ways, catches and returns, passing leaps, and ran the 
same gamut of tricks that other aerialists were doing. The Codonas, 
however, possessed a verve and dash that could only be described 
by the word colour and it was this distinguishing elan that set them 
apart, But it was also apparent that if the Codonas were to continue 
among numerous competitors wit would be necessary to present 
omething new and startling 

The Flying Codonas in 1917 on Barnum and Bailey. Left to 
right, Alfredo, his wife Clara, Steve Ochs, and Lalo Codona 
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: 
The king and queen of the circus about 1929. Alfredo and 
wife Lillian Leitzel pose for circus fan Clint Beery. 


Alfredo had long cherished the dream of a feat considered im 
possible. The triple somersault! This is just what the name implies: 
three somersaults in mid-air The youthful Codona, with his Icar 
ian head in the clouds, determined to make the triple a daily part of 
his own performance 

He was obsessed with the idea of performing the triple. And so to 
work, and for months and months he practiced, watched and [was] 
coached by Eduardo who knew all there was to know about casting 
work. After years of arduous, heartbreaking (and even injurious) at 
tempts Alfredo accomplished the trick. Once successful twice 

three times then, as the technique clicked in his brain, he 
succeeded in every try 

In 1920 at the Chicago Coliseum, the Flying Codonas presented 
Alfredo in the Triple Somersault, The triple is revolving three times. 
forward, in a position where the body is bent double. It must be ac 
complished more by instinct than by physical control. Alfredo’s flyer 


les an hour 


would propel him into space af a speed of sixty-two m 
Ata given signal Alfredo would release himself and in the space of 
seven feet revolve three times! He broke out of his revolutions at 
the exact moment to be caught in the hands of his catcher. After the 
second revolution Codona always lost consciousness which endured 
until he found himself in the secure, waiting hands of Lalo. Mere 
words cannot express the unbelievable exploit that was Codona’s 

Aerial work requires an innate timing, an infallible ability to gage 
distance, a clear and composed mind, and supreme strength in arm 
and shoulder muscles. Watching aerialists go through their perfor 
mance “with the greatest of ease” we seldom realize that their ef 
fortless grace and defiance is not effortless, nor defiant at all but the 
results of rigid and relentless training. Schooling covers the years 
from childhood to maturity and the true performer is never quite 
through learning. Their physical attributes are amazing and their 
endurance phenomenal. To present a performance with matchless 
oblivion of effort is the goal—a goal that almost defeats its own 
aim 

Codona was not over average height and beside Lalo, his younger 
brother, he looked almost tiny. He never possessed the abnormally 
broad shoulders tapering to a wasp-like waist that most aerialists 
acquire. He was beautifully proportioned and closely approximated 
the Greek ideal of physical perfection. His arms were sinews of 


steel, and he could crack walnuts with a slight pressure of his hands 
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When the first of the 7arzan pictures appeared, starring Johnny 
Weissmuller, movie goers were thrilled at Tarzan’s ability to fly 
form tree top to tree top. The flying was thrilling because in these 
scenes Tarzan was Alfredo Codona. An intricate arrangement of 
ropes, covered to simulate jungle vines, was used. The distances 


were greater than those Alfredo ever encountered in circus work and 


his ability is still spoken of with awe and respect in Hollywood stunt 


men circles 

Codona wooed and won the Queen of the Circus, Lillian Leitzel 
She was equally famous, a charming and attractive woman. Leitzel 
and Codona were the happiest people in the world of sawdust. The 
happiness was of short duration. Leitzel, while performing in Co 
penhagen, Denmark, in 1931, was killed in a fall from her Roman 
Rings. And Alfredo Codona never seemed the same again 

hat same year Mama Codona died, too. Surrounded by her chil 
dren, and all the comforts they would provide, she died content 
his, coming immediately upon the death of Leitzel, added to Al 
fredo’s sorrow. And then, not long afterward, Eduardo passed away 
The Codonas seemed marked for grief and suffering 

On April 29, 1933, at Madison Square Garden, Codona himself 


fell, injuring his shoulder muscles. In time he returned to the act. But 


After Alfredo was injured in April 1933, Bert Doss took 
his place in the Flying Codonas. It was Doss's only season 
as part of the act. Left to right, Lalo Codona, Vera Bruce 
Codona, Bert Doss. Photo taken on Ringling-Barnum 
Baraboo, Wisconsin, August 3, 1933 


then a terrible thing was revealed, tragic in its import: he could not 
perform the triple! His injury prevented that infinitesimal bit of coor- 
dination needed for the feat. He had lost the secret for which so many 
had strived—and failed. Now, he too, was just another aerialist. He 
brooded, became morose and unhappy. He withdrew from the act 

The Codonas were no longer a stellar attraction. Codona became 
equestrian director with Hagenbeck-Wallace in 1934, remaining for 
the following season, and then worked with the Tom Mix Circus. The 
Flying Codonas still appeared but Clayton Behee had replaced Altre. 
do. It was heartbreaking for Alfredo to watch from the ground while 
the Flying Codonas flew overhead in aerial tracery—without him 

In 1932 Codona married Miss Vera Bruce, the girl partner in the 
act. He tried again for happiness but it was not to be. Growing 
more and more bitter, he finally left circus life altogether. His wife 
followed him into retirement. Only Lalo carried on the name with 
Behee and Miss Rose Sullivan as the Flying Codonas. 

And fate was also unkind to Lalo. He was injured too, in 1937 
when the troupe was playing the Cirque Medrano in Paris. This was 
the last appearance of the Flying Codonas a great circus family 


that new fame and paid dearly for that fame. BW 
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By Mrs. Annie Bruce 
The Mother of the Wife He Killed 


f True traordinary that he became almost a legend in the circus, He was as 
outstanding for the grace with which he performed his feats as for 
the difficulty of the feats themselves. He was like a bird in the air 
and his boc fit for a sculptor to model. His greatest achieve 


ment was the triple somersault, in which he turned three times in 


The Three Codonas, |. to r, Lalo, Vera, and Alfredo, were 
the headliners at Berlin’s Winter Garten theater in December 
1932. Eight pages of the program were devoted to them 
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Clara Codona, first wife of Alfredo, in 1917 while on 
Barnum and Bailey 


the air before reaching the catcher. He was the first aerialist to do 
this sensational act, and no one who learned it after him did it with 
the same picturesque finesse. There never was a performer like Al 
fredo Codona and circus people are convinced that there never will 
be another like him. My husband died about two years after Vera 
joined the circus, and then she and Clary came to America, where 
they played with circuses and in vaudeville. About eleven years 
ago Vera, Alfredo, his first wife, Clara, and Lillian Leitzel, the 
trapeze artist, were all with Ringling Brothers. Vera was a mem 
ber of the May Wirth riding act, and doing odd bits, like riding 
in spec, the opening parade spectacle, and posing with the livin 
statues group 

Leitzel was the most famous of the women trapeze performers 
She was a very attractive and cultured woman, earning a high sal 
ary, and popular among social lights. She had been married and 
divorced, and was now admired by one of the circus executive 
After Leitzel and Alfredo had been in the same circus for a little 
time, Leitzel became infatuated with Codona. It was no secret 
among the performers that Alfredo had put himself out to cause 
this infatuation. He had heard that the executive was fond of her 
and had decided, in his impulsive, grandiose Latin way, that it 
would be good sport to take Leitzel away from him 

That Alfredo was married did not trouble him, He and Clara 
were not too happy together, and quarrels between them were of 
ten heard by us. | suppose they remained married only because 
she was in his act, his brother Lalo being the other member, and 
it would have been difficult to train another girl to take her place 
Soon Leitzel’s infatuation changed to love. Although she was 
highly temperamental and imperious in the ring, she was glad to 
wait on Alfredo, and served him in every way she could. She even 
prepared meals for him, and had her maid look after his clothes 

Alfredo was dazzled by this attention. True, he, too. 
lebrity, but when he left the ring he was a performer like the rest 
while Leitzel had a life outside the circus. She was received ev 
erywhere, and her name was known to a much greater public than 


Alfredo’s 
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Stationary used Alfredo Codona in August 1927 when re- 
turning the 1928 Detroit Shrine Circus contract to producer 
Orrin Davenport 


He had begun this affair as an escapade, and that it should have 
turned out so seriously for Leitzel flattered his vanity immensely 
He began to think of marrying her 

As for Clara, Alfredo had no scruples. She could secure a di 
vorce. He would find means of convincing her that divorce was 
best for both of them 

Alfredo had a dominant personality. What he wanted he was 
accustomed to get. Clara should not stand in his way. Soon the di 
vorce action was started, and in due time the Codonas were parted 
In the divorce settlement it had been agreed that Clara was to re 
ceive a thousand dollars in cash and retain her place in the circus: 

As soon 


Clara got the thousand dollars. But when it came to keeping her 


he was free, Alfredo married Leitzel 


in the act, Leitzel objected. She could not bear to have the ex-wife 
around constantly, and in intimate association with her husband 
She urged Alfredo to fire Clara and get someone else in her place 

Alfredo protested, not from consideration for Clara, but because 
he was unwilling to go through with the work of training a new 
girl 

Then Leitzel thought of Vera. She had first met my daughter 
when they were on the same bill at the New York Hippodrome 
ind now that they were together n. Leitzel had become very 
friendly with Vera 

Why don’t you put Vera in?” Leitzel suggested, *She’s a prom 
ising girl 

Alfredo was anxious to please his bride, so he went to Vera’s 
dressing room right then, and interviewed her 

He and Vera had, of course, seen each other, but had never spo: 
ken more than a few casual words. Codona was the big star and. 
since he had married Leitzel, was considered a t r star than 
ever. All the newspapers were writing about the pair, and the Co: 
dona reputation was reaching new classes of people. Vera was still 
a little-known bareback rider 

After talking to her, and closely appraising her physique, Al 
fredo concluded that Leitzel was right. Vera would make a good 
partner for him 

“Clara is leaving the act.” he said. “Would you like to join me?’ 

For Vera, this was an unusual opportunity. She was always scru 
pulously honest, and possessed an innate fairness that made her 
the trusted friend of all who knew her, If she had been aware of the 
true circumstances of Clara’s leaving, she would not have consid 
ered Alfredo’s offer. As it was, she was only too happy to accept 
the opportunity 

The next day Alfredo began training Vera. She learned fast, and 
before Clara realized what was going on, Vera was ready for the 
act and Clara had been put out, discarded as ruthlessly as she had 


been discarded as Alfredo’s wife 
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Codona and Leitzel wed in Chicago in July 1928 while 
the Ringling-Barnum Circus appeared there. Here the shy 
groom and blushing bride pose for photographer Harry Atwell 
as they are about to be whisked away to their wedding night 
rendezvous. Soon after, Lillian told her husband that his ex- 
wife Clara had to leave the Flying Codonas act 


Alfredo Codona was then moving in a world of which he was 
the center, and he could be callously indifferent to the feelings 
of others. He was gay, romantic, a good companion; but it was 
always of himself that he first thought 

The season in America had ended, and the Codona brothers and 
Leitzel were booked for a European tour, the tour beginning in Paris 
It was in Paris that Vera made her debut with Alfredo. The “passing 
leap” was featured by him, and this was a dangerous act for a new 
performer. Vera had to fly from Lalo’s hands, turn a somersault 
in the air, and catch the bar just vacated by Alfredo, who turned 
a somersault over Vera’s body and caught Lalo’s hands. The act 
went through smoothly and Vera received enthusiastic applause 

From then on, my daughter was established as a permanent 
member of the Flying Codonas, and in the next three years trav 
eled all over America and Europe with Alfredo and Leitzel 

Alfredo’s marriage was what might have been expected. Two 
such temperaments as his and Leitzel’s had to clash, and some 
times Leitzel’s temper got the better of her, and objects flew from 
her hands to Alfredo’s head 

Many of these squabbles were over women, but they were not 
very serious, and after Leitzel calmed down, their life went on 
in that semi-satisfactory manner so often found among artists of 
their type 

Naturally, Leitzel could not sustain her original love or what she 
thought was love for Alfredo. It would have been difficult for any 
performer so famous and high strung as she to preserve love. But 
she was strongly attached to Alfredo, and jealous of him 

To Vera, Alfredo was sometimes very friendly and sometimes 
very casual. He, Leitzel and Vera usually dined together when they 
were away from the circus cook tent, and often went to cabarets and 
other places of amusement. Leitzel was fond of Vera, and Alfredo 
showed that he, too, was interested in her, but no more than that 

At the end of these three years of work together, the Codonas 
and Leitzel were in Europe. Alfredo was booked for the Berlin 
Winter Garden, but Leitzel had an engagement at the Valencia Mu 
sica Hall, in Copenhagen 

Leitzel was to be away for two weeks. No sooner had she left 
him, than Alfredo became a changed man. The first night he went 


into Vera's dressing room 
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“After the show,” he said, “we will go out. | know a lovely place 
for supper 

Vera was startled by his tone. There was an expression on his 
face she had never seen before 

“No, | don’t think I'll go out tonight,” she replied, trying to take 
his invitation casually 

“Oh, but you must,” he insisted. “We can have a fine time to: 
gether. | want you to go out with me 

“Some other time,” Vera said, still trying to be casual. “I am 
tired tonight 

Alfredo put his fingers lightly on her bare shoulder. “You are 
very beautiful, Vera.” 

Then his voice changed. “This is a dangerous town for beautiful 
women. | want to teach you how to protect yourself 

He took out a small pistol. “Here, take this and keep it under 
your pillow 

Vera shrank from the weapon 

‘I don’t need it, Alfredo, | wouldn’t know what to do with it 
Take it away 

Alfredo laughed. 

“A charming, naive girl! Never mind, I'll see that you are pro 
tected. No man shall touch you while | am with you.” 

lhe transition in Alfredo was amazing to Vera. She made light 
of his remarks that night, and hoped she would not hear them 


zain. But the next day he again insisted on her going out with 


him, and this time tried to embrace her 


Vera resisted him, still trying to avoid taking his advances seriously 

But the more Vera resisted the more impetuous and insistent Al 
fredo became. He seemed to be much astonished that any woman 
he admired could refuse his advances. Women had been more than 
kind to Alfredo. He had never lacked partners for affairs. His mag 
nificent body, his charming manners, his extraordinary grace, and 
his great fame made him irresistible. 

That night, after the show, Alfredo again appeared in Vera’s 
dressing room, “Now, Vera,” he said, “you know you are going 


Why can’t we have a 


to belong to me, so why make all this fuss 
good time together? 

Because that’s not my way of living,” Vera told him. “Besides. 
your wife is my friend 

Well, why should that make a difference? You can still be her 
friend 

“No, Alfredo, I’m not like that. There are others. You don’t have 
to bother with me 

He laughed. “Of course there are others. But it’s you I want 
I’ve wanted you for a long time, and now we have an opportunity 

He tried to take her in his arms. She fought him off 

I’m not that kind ofa girl!” she cried over and over again, “Let's 
just be friends. Don’t hurt me, nor Leitzel 

Again Leitzel burst out savag Then he recovered him 
self. “You're a funny girl!” He looked at her with amusement. “So 
pretty, and so cold! 

He left her. But Vera knew Alfredo would not give up. Leitzel 
would be gone for two weeks 

But the next morning a startling telegram came from Copenha- 
gen for Alfredo 

Alfredo and Leitzel’s mother, who had remained in Berlin, im 
mediately took a plane for Copenhagen. There they discovered a 
dreadful accident had occurred. Leitzel had been doing her famous 
one-arm round; that is, turning her body around rapidly while 
holding on with one hand to the end of a rope fifty feet in the air 
She always made a hundred turns, sometimes many more. As she 


was twirling around, something broke and Leitzel crashed to the 
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One night Alfredo was doing his celebrated triple somersault 
With the lightness of a bird he launched into the air and, while the 
crowds stared upward at him in awe, as they always did, his body 
turned easily and gracefully three times. His hands reached for the 
hands of his brother, who hung down from his trapeze bar, tensed, 
ready to catch him 


But as Alfredo’s fingers were about to slip into Lalo’s fingers, 


that dread something which every circus performer religiously 


tries not to think of, happened. The fingers did not meet. There was 
a sickening wrench as only one hand made the contact, and then 
Alfredo dropped, writhing and twisting, into the net far below 

A cry of horror went up from spectators. Attendants rushed for 
ward. Alfredo lay groaning in the net. He could not move. It is 
supposed by the public that the net will prevent injury in case of 
a fall. That is not so. It will save the performer from death, unless 
he bounces out of the net, but it will not save him from injuries. 
sometimes very serious. Alfredo fell awkwardly on his left shoul 
der. The miss in the air and the fall, wrenched his shoulder and 
tore the muscles 

For three weeks he lay in the hospital and. went through several 
operations. When he was discharged he knew that he could never 

ain work as an aerialist 

It was a tremendous blow, All the glory that was Alfredo Codo: 
na’s had suddenly vanished. All the applause, all the renown, were 


Codona was equestrian director on 8°" The high 
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sheer bitterness for him to see another man fly into the air, and to 
hear the applause of the audience 

Vera’s heart went out to him, but it was in sympathy, not in 
love. She tried to mask her feelings. Alfredo needed consolation 
and affection, and she subordinated all her own emotions to give 
these to him 

But Alfredo was not deceived. He felt that his wife did not love 
him, and he both suffered and was enraged. Doggedly, he would 
not admit that he was responsible for this unhappy relationship. It 
was not possible that Vera was unable to love him. “It’s like this. 
mother,” he said to me once. “I’ve had all the women after me 
What's the matter with your daughter that she does not love me’? 

Pheir life together went on in this fashion, Alfredo feeling more 
and more keenly his downfall. He and Vera made their home in 
Long Beach, California, and when they went into Los Angeles, 
and Vera was engaged by the movie studios to double in trapeze 
work for some of the stars, Alfredo heard himself referred to as 
*Vera Codona’s husband.” 

His face flushed, and he cringed. He did not blame Vera, but he 
could not help feeling miserably despondent. He refused to go to 
the places where he and Vera were invited, found no pleasure in 
life which Vera could share with him, Instead, he adopted an at 
titude of scorn or contempt toward many persons he met, and was 
often abusive, 

It was now the beginning of the second [third] season after Al 
fredo had been injured. He had worked for the Tom Mix circus in 
a managerial capacity, and would probably do something of the 
same sort now. The Flying Codonas had been disbanded, and Vera 
was anxious to go back to Ringling Brothers circus, in which my 
son, Clary, had an important riding act, and where there was more 
opportunity for her 

Clary was eager to have her, and Alfredo could find no good 
reason why she should not join her brother's act. He had to make 
a business trip to Chicago at that time and it was agreed that she 
should go to Sarasota, the circus headquarters, as soon as she could 

Vera did leave for Sarasota, but when Alfredo returned from Chi 
cago and did not find her at home he rushed into my room with the 
cry, “Mother, where is Vera?” 

“Why, with her brother,” I replied. “You agreed that she should 
go 

Then Alfredo went mad. | never saw him in such a fury. He 
stormed, he cursed, he threatened. Vera had no right to go. He for 
bade it. He would bring her back. He would drag her back 

I grew frightened. | tried to reason with him. But reason could 
not penetrate his mind. Vera had no right to go! 

He would have been hateful, had it not been obvious that all this 
wild ranting was only because he loved Vera desperately. It was 
pitiful, and I could not help weeping. Alfredo was suffering so 

He tried to get Vera to come back, but Vera had already signed 
with the circus, and was about to leave for New York for the Madi 
son Square Garden opening 

As soon as he learned this, Alfredo jumped into his car and 
drove at breakneck speed to New York 

There he had the further humiliation of being barred from the 
performers’ quarters. He appeared so distracted that the manager 
feared he would create some disturbance, and forced him to wait 
outside, on the street, until Vera was able to join him 

Alfredo was unable to realize the real reason why he was ex 
cluded, and could only think that the great Codona had fallen so 
low that he was even refused the privilege of going backstage 
This was as great a shock to him as hearing himself called “Vera 


Codona’s husband.” 
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Codona'’s last circus job was as equestrian director on the 
Tom Mix Circus in 1936. He is shown here on the Mix lot 
Note sleepers on right behind Codona 


So he paced about furiously on the sidewalk, brooding, and tor 
turing himself, until Vera appeared. Then he angrily reproached her 
for leaving him 

Perhaps Vera’s outstanding trait was honesty and straight deal 
ing. She had told Alfredo before she married him, that she did not 
love him. Now she felt that she had reached a point where she had 
to tell him that their marriage was a failure. He had hoped that she 
would learn to love him, but that hope had not been realized, and 
she felt it never could be realized 

Alfredo,” she said, “Il am not happy with you. Honestly, | don’t 
even like you to put your hands on me. This can’t go on. The only 
thing to do is to get a divorce.” 

Alfredo stared at her strangely. | suppose he had often thought of 
the possibility that Vera would ask for a divorce. and had formed a 
plan to meet this contingency 

He changed his manner 

| only want you to be happy, Vera,” he said. “I married you on 
condition that | could make you learn to love me, I'll pay the pen- 
alty of my failure 

He said this as if he were convinced there was no other alterna 
tive but separation, and with this understanding they soon after 
ward parted. But in a letter to me, he wrote: “I have talked to Vera 
and finally she told me that she had not been happy with me for 
the last two years, and would rather be away from me. Vera does 
not always know, herself, what she wants. She is not happy here or 
anywhere else. She is a strange girl and until she finds herself, and 
finds what her little heart wants, she will never be happy 

Alfredo was still deceiving himself, living under the illusion that 
Vera did not love him because she herself was in an unsettled state 
and did not know what she wanted. Later, when he came back to 
Long Beach, | could gather from what he said, that he had agreed 
to Vera’s divorce plans only to make her come to her senses. He 
was sure that when she was actually faced with taking the step to 
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separation, she would awaken and realize that she loved him, and 
had loved him all the time 

Vera continued with the circus and Alfredo remained in Long 
Beach, restless, brooding, hungering for Vera. The letters he sent 
her during this period pitifully mirrored his feelings 

“Dearest Wife Vera,” read one. “In front of your picture I have 
two beautiful rosebuds, one white as snow, which stands for your 
character, mind and body, also your pure heart--the other, red 
which stands for my love for you, and fierce jealousy for all the 
beautiful things you own and which are mine only 

In another letter, he wrote: “My darling, | do not discuss our 
love with anyone outside of telling the world that | have the best 
sweetest, and most faithful little wife in the world. | do this because 
! believe it; in fact, 1 know it 

At seven twenty-five your sweet voice came across 3,300 miles 
ind it made me so happy, | almost cried, | am glad your cold is bet- 
ter. | could tell that after our little three minutes together, I lay down 
on the davenport and, lonesome and blue, fell asleep thinking of 
you. Maybe something will happen over there to make you fed up 
with it, and you'll come home to the one who loves you more with 
every breath he draws. 

After the circus season was ended, Vera returned to Long Beach 
She was affected by Alfredo’s letters, and by the great love he bore 
her, but she could see no happiness for them, It was a hopeless ex 
istence, and the longer she was with him, the more he would torture 
himself into the belief that sometime she might be able to return 
his love. She was certain that that time would never come, and she 
suffered almost as much in living this deception as Alfredo did in 
craving for her love 

So she decided to go through with the divorce and sever for all 
time their relationship. 

But when she told that to Alfredo, and he discovered he had been 
wrong to believe she would change her mind, once she actually 
had to sue for a divorce, he became panic stricken. His fear that he 
would lose Vera took the form, as it often had in the past year or so. 
of a wild anger. Vera was frightened. She hesitated to begin the ac 
tion, and when Alfredo saw that these tactics kept her from leaving 
him, he applied them continually 

From morning till night, he watched Vera like a hawk. He even 
tried to prevent my speaking to her. When | wanted to take her 
breakfast to her in bed, he took the tray from my hands, and carried 
it in himself. If there was a message for Vera, he hastened to deliver 
it before | could do so 

I felt great pity for him, but the situation was growing desperate. 
Vera was pale and nervous. | was afraid she would be ill. Some 
thing had to be done, and I took it upon myself to make the first 
move. Through our family doctor, | was recommended to a good 
lawyer, and told him the story. The lawyer assured me that a di- 
vorce could be obtained, and asked Vera to consult him at once 

I returned home, found an opportunity to speak to Vera privately, 
and explained what I had done. “Tomorrow,” | said, “tell Alfredo 
that you're going to the beauty parlor, and while you are out see 
this attorney 

Vera agreed, and the following day managed to get to the beauty 
parlor without Alfredo’s following her. From there she hurriedly 
called on the lawyer, and the necessary papers were drawn up 

The next few months were hell for all of us. Alfredo was alter- 
nately in tears, or raging like a madman. One day he would say to 
Vera, “Sweetheart, you don’t want me anymore-so I hope you will 
be happy divorced.” The next day he would almost break the door 
down to get into her apartment, and threaten her with violence if 


she left him 
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Our Cover and 
These Pages 


rom mid-November to Christmas 
Day 1930, Lillian Leitzel and the 
Flying Codonas were featured 
at Cirque d’Hiver in Paris. In 
January 1931 both acts appeared 
at the Winter Garden variety 

theater in Berlin. In February, while the Codonas 
continu at the Winter Garden, Leitzel went to 
Copenhagen to perform at the Valencia Music 
Hall. She fell on February 13, and died two days 
later, setting a motion a chain of events that led 
her widower Alfredo Codona to commit a murder- 
suicide six years later 

Ironically, Leitzel said she always watched 
the Flying Codonas except when Alfredo did the 
triple. She would turn her head, fearful he would be 
seriously injured. He eventually was, but two years 
after his wife’s death 

The posters on the cover and on these two 
pages are from the Cirque d’Hiver engagement in 
November and December 1930. The lithograph on 
the cover measures 26” x 72”. Loosely translated it 
reads: “The dizzying Lillian Leitzel,” and “All the 
stars of Circus Barnum and Bayley of New York 
Obviously, the French forgot or more likely didn’t 
care how James A. Bailey spelled his surname 

The poster on these two pages measures 24” x 
64”. James Bailey gets no billing on this one as 
it reads: “The stars of the Barnum Circus of New 
York.” Lillian Leitzel is called, “The greatest 
gymnast of the era,” while the Codonas are, “The 
only trapeze performers executing the perilous 
triple somersault 20 Meters Height.” 

Both are exceptional examples of circus 
advertising and both are published here for the first 
time in America. Original in Pfening Archives. Bw 
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AMAZING PASSION DRAMA OF THE WORLD'S FOREMOST CIRCUS PERFORMER: 


TO (1) 0 


THAN FICTION 
\ maoazine 
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| WALKED OUT 
ON MY HUSBAND 


BOOK LENGTH TRUE STORY 


A BIG NEW 
PRIZE CONTEST 


Cover of True Story magazine in which this article ap- 
peared. Codona was enough of a household name that his 
tragedy got top billing 


all the bills,” I said, “and it isn’t nice of you to accuse me of run 
ning away, owing people money 
I rose and instinctively took a step toward the door 
No—please, mother—don't go!” he cried. “Come back and sit 
down 
I sat down. He was silent for a moment. Then aimlessly he put 
his hand in his pocket and drew out two little anklets. “Look, moth 
er,” he said, “this is all | have of Vera, She left them on the line.” He 
touched them lightly with his lips, then rolled them up and returned 
them to his pocket. He shivered and looked up at me helplessly 
Mother, it’s all over,” he said. “We're divorced. | love Vera. | 
love her very much. But if she doesn’t want me, if she isn’t happy 
I don’t want her to stay with me. But I'd like to say good-by to her 
Where is she? 
I told him 
Then will you bring her? I want to say good-by and wish her 


She's waiting for me near here 


good luck. Let us part friends. Some day she might want a friend 
sometime | might want a friend. Won't you bring her? 

It would have been heartless to refuse. “All right. I'll get her 
I said 

I hurried over to the restaurant. “You'd better come over, Vera 
Alfredo’s there, and he wants to say good-by to you 

Vera hesitated.”Mother, | don’t want to go. I'd rather not see 
him. He may be in one of those moods 

No,” | assured her, “he’s all right. He just wants to say good 
by 

Vera rose and accompanied me back to the lawyer’s office. The 


lawyer greeted her. Alfredo kissed her hand, and placed a chair for 


her. There were a few casual remarks, then Alfredo turned to the 
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lawyer. “Would you please go out for a little while? | want to have 
a talk with my wife.” 

“That's up to Vera,” the lawyer replied 

“You may go out,” Vera told him 

The lawyer went out. Alfredo got up and shut the door. At the 
same time, as he turned to face us, his hand rested for a moment on 
the lock behind his back 

He crossed to where Vera sat. Without a word, he dropped on his 
knees and began kissing every part of her dress 

Vera was overcome by the suffering so painfully expressed by 
Alfredo’s actions. He was like a man who had been separated from 
his soul 

She struggled to her feet 

Alfredo rose, too 

Suddenly he burst out into some incoherent words, and before 
my eyes could follow what was happening, a gun in Alfredo’s hand 
was firing at Vera 

One shot-two-three-four! 

| was paralyzed. Every part of my body seemed turned to ice 
Vera fell to the floor, blood trickling out of her dear body, from her 
head, from her breast, from her side, Alfredo ignored me. He raised 
the gun to his head and fired. Silently he collapsed at Vera’s side 
and lay still 

Shouts outside the door brought me to my senses, | tried to open 
the door, It was locked, Alfredo had locked it. | turned the key. The 
door was pushed open, the room was filled with people, and I knew 
no more 

Vera died the next day in the hospital. Her last words were 

Mother, are you hurt? 

And I said, “No, dear sweetheart, | am not hurt.” A few minutes 
later she was dead 

Alfredo died instantly. In his pocket was found a snapshot of 
Vera with these words written on the back: “I loved her so much | 
couldn't live without her 

And so came to an end the story of Vera and Alfredo Codona. | 
the mother of Vera Codona, had brought her to her death 

Bring her to me. I want to say good-by 

And | had brought her to him, and he had said his good-by, My 
beautiful young daughter now lies under a block of granite, On it 
are sculptured the words: “Peace at Last 

She has peace, God rest her soul, But what peace is there for me 
knowing how her life was cut short? 

The story of Vera and Alfredo Codona is now a legend of circus 
life, told with tears in the eves and sorrow in the heart. It is stark 
tragedy. And, as in all great tragedies, those who are guilty of the 
tragedy cannot be completely blamed. Alfredo Codona loved my 
daughter, loved her with a passion that possessed him with an over 
powering force. Circumstances disorganized him, and helped to 
drive him deeper and deeper into the blackness from which spran 
his bloody deed 

Tragedy was probably inevitable for Alfredo Codona. But others 
reading of him must take warning which |, with all the tears and 
sorrow which are my lot, cannot too strongly impress. Love cannot 
be forced, and those who enter into a loveless marriage, hoping that 
love will follow, run the risk of a devastating sequel 

Alfredo Codona said to Vera, “Marry me, and I will teach you 
to love me 

How often have those words been spoken before? They are false 
and dangerous, and the world is filled with the tragedies they have 
brought about 

Vera and Alfredo Codona are dead 


My plea is that the cause of their death shall be remembered, Bw 
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Med Codona and the OT 
Yheleyal Acrobat 


BY COSMOPOLITE 


The following pseudonymous article appeared in the Winter 
1937-1938 issue of The Sawdust Ring, the publication of the 
{t that time the 


Toole-Stott, who later 


Circus Fans Association of Great Britain 


magazine was edited by Raymond 
compiled a monumental five-volume bibliography of the 


circus 


n common with all circus lovers | mourn the passing 
of one of its outstanding characters—that brilliant ar 

tiste Alfredo Codona, news of whose tragic death was 
flashed across the world in August last, So many conflicting 
accounts have appeared of his work and career that, before 
attempting to touch on his great skill and talents, | propose 
to record certain biographical facts which have been veri 


fied for me by the kindness of his brother, Lalo 


His Birth and Marriages. 
Alfredo, son of Edward Codona a tent 


1893, at 


proprietor of 
ing circus in Mexico, was born on October 7th 

Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico, and acquired American 
citizenship in 1933. His death took place at Long Beach 
California, on July 30th, 1937. Many hundreds of friends 
“troopers” and circus enthusiasts attended the last sad rites 
when his remains were sorrowfully laid to rest beside the 
imposing marble statue, labelled Reunion which he had 
erected some five years previously to the memory of his 
second wife—the famous Lillian Leitzel. Married in Chi 
cago in August, 1928, they were greatly attached to one 
another, and the accident (the breaking of a ring) which 
caused Lillian’s death when performing in Copenhagen 
on 13th February, 1931, was one of the major tragedies in 
the history of the circus world. Alfredo had been previ 
ously married in Havana, in 1917, to Clara Curtin, who 
worked for many years in the great act which he founded 
with his brother Lalo. They were divorced in the winter 
of 1927, Stran 


notices published in this country at the time of his death 


as it may seem, in none of the obituary 


could I find any reference to this union, though Clara Curtin was a 
fine artiste and worthy of a place in the star constellation created by 
her husband and brother-in-law. She is still known under the name 
of Clara Codona and is living at Cincinnati, Ohio. In September 
1932, Alfredo married his third wife, Vera Bruce, who had suc- 
ceeded Clara Curtin in the aerial act and whose brother Clarence 
is one of the most famous of riders, married to a Rieffenach and 
member of that renowned equestrian troupe. 

I count amongst my many pleasant memories of circus artistes a 
delightful visit paid to me some years ago at my flat in Paris by Al- 
fredo, accompanied by both Vera Bruce and his wife, Lillian Leit- 
zel. The last-named was the most enthusiastic of “troopers “and 
possessed a positively encyclopaedic knowledge of everything 
bearing on the sawdust ring, with which she had been connected 
from childhood. It seemed impossible to name an artiste, particu- 


larly in America, with whom she had not worked. Her stories of 
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rélébres 


Aux Amis € odona... 


Hommage de bonne amitié 


Both the Flying Codonas and Lillian Leitzel performed at 
the famed Cirque D'Hiver in Paris in December of 1930 
Gaston Desprez, owner of the circus, thought enough of 
both artists to run their pictures along with his on his 1930 
Christmas card. Fifty days later, Leitzel was dead. Pfening 
Archives 


life behind the scenes and the modesty of Alfredo when discussing 
technicalities of his work are still fresh in my memory 


His Career. 

Alfredo established his flying number in the first instance with 
Wirth Bros. Australia in 1913, his father being then the catcher, 
and for six seasons he did a single trapeze act, and his sister Vic- 
toria a slack wire number with the Barnum and Bailey show. For 
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Alfredo Codona at the apex of his swing. As Arthur Concello 
said, Codona could look good getting hit by a truck. Photo 
taken during Ringling-Barnum engagement in Chicago in late 


1920s by Harry Atwell. Pfening Archives 


the summer season of 1916, Alfredo joined the Silbons 


fourteen artistes, who specialized in cross flying acts 


them in the winter of 1917 to found his own number with 


was from 192 


Bros. 


Havana. Subsequently, with his partners, he 


featured as the star attraction of the R 


Bailey Circus. Reports have gained curre he ac 


cident which finally necessitated Alfredo’s retirement from 
active trapeze work (he continued to coach pupils includ 
1 his brother) 


for Weismuller in 
first 


193? 


ing Clayton Behee who is now working wit 


had taken place when he was doubling 
This 


1 muscle of his right arm in 


In the 
April 


ittempting 


the Zarzan film at Hollywood is Incorrect 
instance he tore 
at Maddison Square Garden and a year later, ir 
his triple somersault at the evening 29th 


April, | 


the remaining muscles of both arm and shoulder 


performance on 


933 he injured very badly 


in the same building 
For man 
months he hoped against hope that in time he might returr 


of 


to work, but unfortunately the injuries prove 


d the f 


Hager Wa 
1934 and 1935 and during the following se 


Rather than retire altogether osition 


equestrian director to the beck ace show in 


occupied a 


similar appointment with Tom Mix 


Appearance at Olympia. 
Alfredo’s first appearance 


n Europe was at tl 
1922 


de Recreios in Lisbon i from there he 


to fulfil contracts in Madrid 


moved on 


ind elsewhere, returning to 


America eighteen months later. Subsequently. with his 


in Europe in 1925 


His 


winter 


brother and lady partner. he reappeared 
and opened with Hagenbeck in Hamburg outstanding 


success at Olympia, London, during the season of 


1925-1926 was on a par with his numerous triumphs both 
in America and on the continent of Europe 


He 


more 


was under engagement to work at Olympia once 


during the Christmas season of 1931-1932, but a 


cable received a fortnight before he was due announced 


that he had been the victim of a motor accident, so that this 


contract was never fulfilled 
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to try and analyse how it was that 


rial acrobat which has cer 


ched a position as a 


r been surpassed and, in the opinion of many 
r equalled my personal knowledge such 
Ted Volta, Monsieur Thetard, 


y Cooper and Alphonse Rancy all regarded 


To 
Henri 


finest trapeze artiste that the world has seen 
ttle Bob” (Carnody) the worldfamed pupil of 
on-Volta troupe (whose early training had been 


on-Lees) and Jules Alex were his closest ri 


Aerial Technique. 
I consider that in the main their superiority in each in 
should be 
ift 


stance uttributed to that wonderful and quite 


exceptional which they possessed owing to the re 


markable power and development of the muscles of their 
This “lift 


higher than the ordinary 


arms and back enabled them to rise materially 


performer when they released 


their hold of the swinging trapeze, thus affording them a 


sreater space of tim executing their somersaults, in which to 


lhe 


s of having 


finish the remainder of their particular feat result was that they 


left the impression on their audience accomplished their 


acts W 


ith consummate ease 


Furthermore, Alfredo possessed—quite apart from his skill as a 


showman—tl itage of a most active appearance, a 


Alfredo in mid-somersault while executing the triple into 
the arms of his catcher, his brother Lalo. Photo taken at 
Philadelphia on May 18, 1929. Pfening Archives 
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The famous Codona-Leitzel monument at Inglewood 
Cemetery, dedicated by Alfredo on December 10, 1931 
ten months after Lillian Leitzel’s death. Note the broken ring 
on right under Leitzel’s feet, symbolizing both the cause of 
her death and the severing of the bonds between her and 
Alfredo. Pfening Archives 
lithe and perfect figure and a beautifully developed body. He also 


combined a power, rare amongst trapeze artistes, of executing his 


pirouettes (to which his natural build lent 


itself) with the same ease 


ind distinction as his famous somersaults 
Phe Triple Somersault. 
ve announced his intention of including ¢ 


When first 


ersault in his regular programme, the mang 


ple som- 
r of the leading music 
hall in Berlin warned him that this must inevitably end in his deatt 
He drew his attention to the list of his predecessors who had at 
Alfredo. 


whose daring and patience in unceasing practice were proverbial 


tempted this feat which till then, had always ended fate 
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persisted, and he included his triple at almost every 


performance until the end of his career 


It is true that, since he pointed the way, various of 


his colleagues, including 


the Concellos and oth 


ers, have followed suit, but this is due partly to the 


lengthening of the trapeze containing the “cradle” 


in which the 


itcher hangs and also to the raising 


of the departure platform of the flier. Neverthel 


ess. 


the triple somersault to the catcher still constitutes 


the high water nm f ac acrobatism, particu- 


y when performed w Alfredo’s incomparable 


elegance and precision. If name the three 


ed to 
¥ outstanding numbers regularly accomplished by Al 
4 fredo | should single out his 


(a) double somersault and catch to a small tra 


peze held by his brother Lalo from the “cradle “and 


return with a back somersault 

(b) a double somersault and a half 
the hous 
a half 


catching by 


hs and return with a double pirouette and 


(c) triple somersault to the hands and return with 
double pirouette and a half 


At the same time I have little doubt that Alfredo 


was capable of performing any 


ind every trick in 


the entire repertory of this particular sort of work, 


and, what is more astonishing still, of making 


them all appear to be relatively simple. | am given 


to understand that the length of the swing at which 


Alfredo and his partners worked at the zenith of 


their success was some eighteen to twenty 


four 


inches longer than that of any other act. If so, this 


may have accentuated the impression, invar 


present in my own mind, of a longer and more 


birdlike flight than is noticeable in other acts 


On the other hand, it may have been due to the 


particular poise of Alfredo’s body as he swung 


through the air, or perhaps to a combination of 


both factors. 


Bar to Bar Flying. 


The “art” of bar to bar (baton a baton) flying 


Is, of Course, far more strenuous and exacting 


than to a catcher. One has only to realize the ter- 


rific momentum with which the artiste, weighing anything between 


ten and twelve stone, must be travelling after completing a double 


or triple somersault. If he works to a catcher there is a certain and 


definite degree of elasticity, but where he has to finish by grasping 


an ashwood bar with a steel core his difficulties are enormously 


enhanced. He runs a grave risk of wrenching the muscles of arms 


and shoulders, not to speak of the possibility, in the case of faulty 


timing, of being struck on the mouth 


face or head by the heavy 


bar itself. The well-known Edmond Rainat, instructor and leader 


in his day of so many troupes, was probably the greastest exponent 


of the baton 4 baton act. He assured me some ten years ago that 


he was then practising assiduously and on the point of performing 


in public a triple somersault from bar to bar. However, despite his 


remarkable pluck, he never reached the stage of accomplishing it 
regularly, which is scarcely surprising in a man of his heavy build 
Yet at the age of sixty-two he is to-day teaching pupils at his little 


nnasium at Saint Leu-la-Foret, near Paris, and is still capable 


of showing them many an audacious act. To those of my readers 


who care to pursue the technical side of the flying trapeze I can 
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not do better than recommend them to secure a copy of L'Auto 
of 28th September, 1937. In it, my old friend Monsieur Thétard 
a recognized expert, describes most graphically and charmingly a 
day spent at this peaceful little spot watching Rainat and his pupils 


at work 


Origin of the Flying Trapeze. 

Ted Volta, leader of the Hanlon-Volta act, hale, hearty and alert 
in his eighty-seventh year, is an example of the aerial acrobat who 
despite so dangerous a calling, has reached a fine old age. His twin 
brother. the much lamented Taff (so like him in appearance that it 
was difficult to distinguish one from the other) only passed away 
on Christmas morning of 1935. In the course of a most interest- 
ing afternoon which | recently spent with Mr. Volta, he mentioned 
an incident which may he new to readers of The Sawdust Ring 
It establishes conclusively how the idea of the flying trapeze first 
originated, The brothers Volta happened to be performing in 1876 
at the Casino in the Rue Lafayette at Toulouse where Léotard (the 
creator in November, 1859, of the first flying trapeze) had been 
born and educated. His father was the possessor of a gymnasium 
and swimming bath and of this “gymnase Léotard” the Voltas were 
made honorary members. In the course of conversations with the 
manager, who had been there for many years, he told them that one 
afternoon young Léotard had been on the point of having a swim 
after finishing his practice when he noticed parallel cords hanging 
from each of two ventilators in the roof. They served to open and 
to shut the ventilators, but it occurred to Léotard that if a wooden 
bar were fixed between each, he could then swing. from one to the 
other and, in his own words, risk nothing worse than an impromptu 


bath. From this started what we know now as aerial acrobatism 


Léotard in London. 

Léotard, when he first appear at the Alhambra in London. 
swung from a single trapeze up to a perch and a padded mattress 
was spread along the whole length of the stage. Later develop 
ments took the form of substituting a second trapeze for the perch 
and a net (which to-day is still in vogue) for the mattress. In the 
early stages the majority of the leading aerial performers were 
of French descent. Names such as Alex, Aleximes (R. Burnier). 
Maxime, both pupils of Tules Alex, Algevol, Rixford, Rainat are 
known to all circus lovers. They seemed to specialize in it, as did 
the Roumanians (Poppescus and many others) on the horizontal 
bar. Later America gained the ascendancy with such great expo. 
nents as the Codonas, Siegrist Silbons, the Clarkonians and the 
Concellos. Today I am assured on excellent authority that there 
are at least three artistes in the U.S.A. capable of doing regularly 


their triple somersaults 


An Interesting Phenomenon. 

Before closing these notes, | would mention briefly one other 
topic which has always intrigued me. | refer to what Cleveland 
Moffet has described in his admirable articles on trapeze work 
r and Daring (The Century Co., New York 


1926). Let me quote his own words: “In talking with acrobats 


in Careers of Dange 
I came upon an interesting phenomenon that seems almost like 
a violation of the laws of gravitation. It appears that the move 
ments of a performer on the bars or trapeze are affected in a 
marked degree by the slope of the ground underneath. In other 
words, although bars and trapeze may rest on supports that are 
perfectly level, yet the swing of an acrobat’s body will be accel 
erated over a downward slope or retarded over an upward slope. 


So true is this that the trapeze performer swinging over an up- 
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ward slope will often require all his strength to reach a given point 
while over a downward slope he must hold back, lest he reach it too 
easily and suffer a collision. Nevertheless, the swing in both cases 
is precisely the same, with rigging and bars fixed to a true level 
‘On this point there have been endless arguments and many per- 
sons have contended that acrobats must imagine all this since the 
upward or downward slope of the ground under a trapeze can in no 
way affect the movement of the trapeze. | fancy the wisdom of such 
people is like that of the professors who proved some years ago 
that it is a physical impossibility for a ball-player to ‘pitch a curve.’ 
There is no doubt that trapeze performers are obliged to take serious 
account of the ground’s slope in their daily work, to note carefully 
the amount of slope and direction of slope, and to take their precau- 
tions accordingly. Those are the facts; let scientists explain them 
as they may.” Suffice for me to add that I have discussed this sub- 
ject with many performers, including Alfred Codona, and also with 
an authority as keen and competent as Courtney Ryley Cooper, to 
whom we are indebted for so many absorbing and brilliant articles 
on the circus in general and the flying trapeze in particular, One and 


all have agreed with the accuracy of the statement in question. BW 


Poster printed in Budapest, Hungary used to promote the 
Flying Codonas in Europe in the 1920s. Used with permis- 
sion from Illinois State University, Special Collections, Milner 
Library 
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I Can’t Hold Any Longer 


By Rick Wallenda 


anuary 30, 1962, changed everything for the Wallenda fam- 

ily and the rest of the circus world. The accident that night 

sometimes referred to in our family as the big accident, 
changed our lives, the act, our traveling company, and life at home 
our destiny from that night forward assumed an unexpected direc 
tion 

Uncle Dick Faughnan, and Deiter Schepp died, and Uncle Mario 
Wallenda is still in a wheel chair fifty years later. Seven people were 
on the wire, connected in a pyramid with shoulder bars, carrying 
balance poles weighing from twenty-five to sixty pounds for the last 
man in the pyramid. Everyone fell sequentially as one-by-one each 
person succumbed to the loss of support beneath or was pulled from 
his or her position 

The mighty Moslem Shrine Circus in Detroit, held annually in 
January during those years, hosted the Wallenda troupe in 1962. My 
grandparents, Karl and Helen Wallenda, prepared for the eng: 
ment just they had done in prior years. The winter of 1961-1962 
presented nothing different. Preparing two new members of the 
troupe that year had occurred many times in the past. My grandfa 
ther and his older brother Herman saw no unusual markers to warn 
that a disaster approached. 

This great act from Germany arrived on the Ringling Broth 
ers and Barnum & Bailey Circus in 1928 with four persons, and 
shocked all witnesses in the first performance in Madison Square 
Garden on April 5. Fred Bradna’s noted in his book The Big Top that 
it was the only time in Ringling history that an act stopped the big 
show. The group was listed in the program as the Wallenda Troupe 
and followed by a bareback riding act, the Reifenach Sisters. Less 
than a year later the Albany Shrine Circus program first used the 
adjective “Great” in connection with the Wallendas 

Two years later the family expanded their offering to Ringling 
Barnum with a second high wire troupe, called the Grotefent Troupe 
which included my grandfather's step-father, George; his younger 
brother Arthur, and my grandmother's younger sister, Henrietta 
whom we called Aunt Yetty, and two others. That act remained with 
Ringling until a strike closed the show in Scranton, Pennsylvania on 
June 22, 1938, after which they joined other star acts from Ringling 
on the Al. G. Barnes-Sells Floto Circus 

In oral tradition passed on to me, in the winter months both 
troupes practiced together, and began the earliest stages of the seven 
in the 1930's. Various configurations were tried until the most prac 
tical emerged in the final form. First they tried three on the bottom, 
supporting two, and on top my grandparents in a two person tier 
That pyramid collapsed. Arthur Trostle told me that he was the mid- 
dle man on the wire, and it catapulted him all the way to the fence 
at the edge of the property. The final configuration, four supporting 
two with one topping with a chair, eventually proved the best 

Once, in practice only, they accomplished an eight-person-pyra- 
mid with my grandparents two person column on top. A film shows 
my grandmother slithering from the wire up Uncle Arthur’s shoul- 
ders to the first tier, then up Uncle Herman to the next tier, finally 
reaching my grandfather at the pinnacle. They only practiced this 
in case competitors attempted the seven. If that happened the Wal- 
lendas could up the ante. They offered the seven to Ringling for 
the 1947 season, but management refused. The trick first appeared 
in public as part of the Wallenda Circus, April 8, 1947, in Braden 


ton, Florida—almost nineteen years to the day after they began with 
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Letterhead for the Great Wallendas High Wire Sensation 
from the late 1920s or early 1930s. Pfening Archives 


Ringling. The Wallenda archives records indicate no less than thirty 
eight individuals served in the Great Wallendas high wire troupe 
from the inception until that night in Detroit 

Some say the Wallenda act achieved notoriety through the hid 
eous accident in Detroit. The facts tell a different story. From the 
first appearance, which garnered a standing ovation, stopping the 
Greatest Show on Earth, until the seven collapsed, the Wallenda 
high wire act headlined programs, appeared in Radio City Music 
Hall on the opening bill with Ray Bolger in 1932, headlined the Ber 
lin Winter Garten in 1933 and 1936, appeared on a box of Wheaties 
and a pack of Chesterfields, and once in the 1940's, the Ringling 
Brothers Circus purchased a full page ad in the New York Times 
posting a photo of the Wallenda high wire troupe, and no other act 
or image—the only act in history to be featured by the giant circus 
in this way. The advertising agent realized the value of this act long 
before the accident in 1962, and even before the seven first appeared 
in public with the Wallenda Circus in 1947 

Fourteen years, nine months and twenty-two days after the sev 
en first sailed into prominence, it collapsed, leaving two dead and 
Uncle Mario still in a wheel chair. Any loss of life in our beloved 
family entertainment is a tragedy, and should never happen. That 
night Detroit spectators witnessed an unforgettable event that fifty 
years later still brings questions from visitors at autograph sessions, 
and meet and greets after our shows. 

The pandemonium that followed is impossible to capture in 
words. Balance poles clanging on the wire then the ground, people 
falling from the wire and hitting the ring mat below, screams from 
the audience, people running away from and toward the ring, mass 
confusion and chaos, animals in the backdoor stirring, and other per- 
formers gasping as they see the seven in an unintended condition. 
their friends helplessly dropping from their positions on the wire. 
In the seconds immediately after the front man Dieter screamed. 
“Ich kann nicht mehr halten!” (I can’t hold any more!), words that 
resound through the Wallenda family still today, all eyes turned to 
the wire, and the entire world learned, through the media, the dan- 
gers circus daredevils face. Those words mark the defining moment 
for the Wallenda family. That phrase shouted in utter terror from the 
lips of a nineteen year old apprentice just arrived from Germany 
signaled to my grandfather Karl and everyone else in the troupe that 
something terrible was about to happen. That phrase marked the end 
of the Great Wallendas high wire troupe in its magnificent glory 

In the pyramid that night, Dieter, a maternal cousin to Aunt Jenny, 
stood in the front on the wire. Behind him was Uncle Mario, the 
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Karl Wallenda keeps a paternal eye on his daughter Carla 
in a 1942 photograph taken in Sarasota. Joe Geiger, who 
isn't holding a balancing pole, is in the lead. Maxwell Frederic 
Coplan photo, Pfening Archives 


to fall to the ground. Fast-thinking veteran performers held the land 
ing pad below. Uncle Herman and Uncle Gunther assisted Vati, but 
eventually Jana fell. The skill of the performers below caught her in 
the pad. She skidded from the pad to the ground and was knocked 
unconscious beside her brother Deiter 

Deiter, Uncle Dick, Uncle Mario, and Jana lay in the ring, still 
ind silent. Vati clung to the wire above; little strength remained 
in his wounded body. Uncle Herman made it to the pedestal while 
Uncle Gunther helped Vati 

The Hanneford family of bareback riders followed the Wallenda 
act that night, like the Reifenach sisters who followed my family 
after they had stopped the big show almost thirty-five years before. 
This night the Hanneford riders waited for a different reason, Tom 
my Hanneford told me it took nearly an hour to get everyone off the 
floor. Aunt Jenny offers a different account. She told me that when 
she arrived at the hospital all injured parties were already there 
Surely the waiting seemed great, and perhaps was agonizingly long 
when waiting with several anxious horses. Perhaps Aunt Jenny lost 
track of time in the confusion 

‘Maybe Dick would have lived if they’d have gotten to him soon 
er,” Tommy said. “Only one ambulance came for them. When we 
went into the ring with the horses, the canvas mat was still stained 
with blood. We could barely work 

The Hannefords did a great act ordinarily, one of the few | could 
sit and watch every show. Tommy was a comedian on horseback, 
and was still entertaining to me even after seeing his routine hun- 
dreds of times. On that night it was impossible to be funny. The 
audience had just witnessed a horrible accident, and Tommy tried to 
follow with comedy. The show did go on, but only in the academic 
sense. The show lacked spontaneity, smiles, laughter, and failed to 
capture the hearts of spectators. Everyone wanted the show to end 

The next matinee after this accident, Uncle Herman, and Uncle 
Gunther presented a small act. In the ring below lay the blood 
stained canvas mat. They needed no reminder. My grandfather 
watched the news reel from his hospital bed in pain, frustrated by 
comments from newscasters. He left the hospital and went to the 


State Fairground Coliseum. He ascended the high wire rigging for 
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the night show, and performed his signature trick, the chair pyramid 
on bicycles, with a cracked pelvis and double hernia. No one exem- 
plifies “the show must go on” tradition more than Karl Wallenda 

Mike McGuire stood on the platform the previous night, a fully 
qualified veteran of the trick, watching the seven fall. Many asked 
why Mike didn’t replace Deiter that night. | asked Mike about it, and 
he said he offered to take Deiter’s place when he complained of a 
cold, but Deiter refused the offer 

As a boy after the accident my main concern was my mother. | 
only knew she left me behind for school while she went to work. I 
didn’t realize she was not in Detroit. Once | knew she was on a dif- 
ferent show | asked, “Did Deiter slip?” 

“No, he dropped his pole.” 

“Why?” My question was based on my own experience on the 
wire. I'd held the pole and crossed the low wire, I'd even once 
crossed the ten feet high wire. I didn’t understand how he could 
drop the pole. 

“We don’t know. We can’t ask him what happened.” 

Deiter dropping his pole caused the entire accident. He shouted, 

Ich kann nicht mehr halten,” and went down, pulling the other six 
in the pyramid with him, Over the years Vati theorized that he may 
have pinched a nerve in his shoulder, making it impossible to con- 
tinue 

My uncles told me that Vati tried to resurrect the seven that week 
in Detroit, He counted heads, Producer Al Dobritch, fearing the loss 
of the high wire act, summoned veteran Wallenda wire walker Gene 
Mendez. With Gene, Vati counted Uncles Herman and Gunther and 
himself. Aunt Yetty was on the program with her pole, and could 
still mount the chair. Mike McGuire and Uncle Arthur made seven 
All refused, The accident was too fresh 

That accident ended our traveling community. The Wallenda fam: 
ily never rose to the size it was before the accident. The high wire 
act consisted of eight or ten people, but including the supporting cast 
numbered around twenty with several trucks and trailers carrying 
rigging, and housing personnel. That was our village, our neighbor 
hood, and it was no more 

In 1979, seventeen years after the accident, | finally made it to 
Detroit with the Great Wallendas high wire act, a troupe of only 
four, traveling with one truck and trailer, As we crossed the wire 
with the smaller pyramid, the chair on bicycles, | imagined what had 
happened in 1962. It was difficult to keep those thoughts out of my 
mind, which is not recommended thinking during a dangerous act 
My respect for Vati increased as | realized how much horror he went 
through in one night, and for the next sixteen years until he took his 
final steps on the wire in San Juan, Puerto Rico, on March 22, 1978 

This one incident impacted our family more than anything else 
The depression made life difficult, World War II caused problems. 
the gas shortages of the seventies crimped our way of life, but those 
things all passed, and later became a cause for Jaughter around the 
cocktail table at the house on Arlington Street in Sarasota. The ac 
cident in Detroit never left any of us. When we toured in later years 
there were times | saw my grandfather demure, sitting alone in a 
restaurant or pub, and | knew what he was thinking. He was never 
free from that accident 

Vati had an amazing ability to cover his inner thoughts when 
it was time to do the show, or to engage the news media. He was 
bright, cheerful, spontaneous, and displayed a canny sense of hu 
mor. He was a joy to watch, learn from, and be around. He, like the 
other saints of the Wallenda family, is greatly missed. | will never 
forget this remarkable man, and how he impacted my own life. The 
act continues today, and many others joined in subsequent years 
Many will follow in the future. BW 
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Dick was selected for this position because he was able to keep 
pace consistently 
The gap widens after the top of the pyramid is in place. Con- 


trol of this gap between the two smaller pyramids, which form the 


larger pyramid above his head, is crucial. Dick spent hours walking 


on the wire behind Mario training for this position 

Dick smiles when he feels the shoulder bar gently slide into posi- 
tion on his shoulders. / love this job 

“If you fart now you'll pay later,” Dick tells his brother-in-law 

The two are good friends, and Dick expects jokes from Mario. 
including on the wire. Jenny often frowned on these gags. Dick 
understood her rigidity as a fall out from growing up under the 
Nazi's. Mario is American born and loosely influenced by the bud- 
ding counter culture of James Dean, and Marlon Brando 

Dick is starring at the DT hair comb that Mario adopted. Mario 
calls ita DA. He could not be compliant, and Dick knew some form 
of nonconformity was always brewing, but he also trusted Mario 
Nothing would endanger the act. He felt the shoulder bar lower to 
Gunther’s shoulders behind him 

Gunther knows everyone in the troupe, how they think, and most 
important, how they behave after the show. Dick is married to Jen- 
ny, and stays home nights. Mario has been in the troupe for several 
years. Dieter is new 

“Uncle Karl, Dieter has not been feeling well,” Gunther con 
sulted the leader of the act. “Mario said something. He said he has 
a cold, but he’s okay.” No one is concerned about cold symptoms 
Each had done the act with a cold. 

“I vatch him.” 

Gunther had other concerns. His daughter Sandy was home with 
Edith, his step-mother. Sandy was all that was left from his mar- 
riage to Margarita. She had died a few years previously in Mexico 
City, the result of a fall from one of the smaller aerial routines in the 
Wallenda family’s menu of acts. She died from complications in the 
hospital, and left Gunther to raise Sandy alone 

“Okay, Papa,” he signals Herman that the shoulder bar is in place 
as he waits for the top of the pyramid to assemble. The bottom tier 
is in position. Mario and Dieter are already on the wire with Karl 
standing on their shoulder bar. Dick is behind Mario, connected to 
Gunther with another shoulder bar 

Gunther makes one last sweep of his mind to clear it of the details 
of life beyond the high wire. The troupe is about to embark from the 
platform onto the wire with the seven-person-pyramid. 

He wants to focus on this task, and not be concerned 
with Sandy, and his other responsibilities. Another day 
at the office, he thinks, and smiles 

Before Herman steps onto the shoulder bar beneath 
r shoulder bar on Karl’s shoul- 
ders. Karl is in front of him waiting for the bar. Herman 


him, he places a lor 


lowers the hooks onto Karl's shoulders, and straddles 
the opening below where Gunther and Dick wait. He 
lowers the hooks onto his own shoulders 

“Alles goot?” 

“Goot,” Karl responds. 

The only position in the pyramid from which every 
other person is visible is where Herman stands. His 
responsibility is to signal Gunther if anything goes 
wrong, or if the two smaller pyramids below separate 
Herman signals Gunther, who gives the appropriate 
command to close or lengthen the gap, or slow down 
or speed up the walking. Herman can see every balance 
pole, including the ends of Gunther’s. With Herman’s 
experience at that position, nothing can stray far from 
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normal. Before anything goes astray, Herman signals Gunther, and 
the pyramid proceeds to safety. Fifteen years ago ve start mit the 
seven, Herman thinks. 

Herman looks across the shoulder bar to his younger brother 
Karl taught him to walk the wire in Germany, assembled the act 
that went to Ringling, and created this trick. Karl brought everyone 
from Germany, including these two newcomers, Dieter and his sis- 
ter Jana. Karl used the high wire to lead the family, and led Herman 
to this day 

Karl is watching Dieter, and talks gently to the boy beneath him 

“Dieter, shtang fest halten.” Karl reminded Dieter to hold his 
pole tight 

“Jah, Uncle Karl, alles goot.” 

With a glance downward, Karl can see every move Dieter makes 
Dieter stands rigid as a statue. 

He too stiff 

“Schoen [nice],” Dieter hears Karl’s voice over the melodic so 
of the circus orchestra 

“Fine,” Karl says in little more than a whisper. Dieter relaxes his 
grip enough to allow blood to flow to his fingertips. Everyone in the 
pyramid feels the calming effect of Karl’s voice. The audience, too, 
is lulled into an unsuspecting calm 

This role for Karl Wallenda was created over decades, since 
training Herman and Helen for the original pyramid he had used 
his voice. Joe Geiger had come through the same discipline, and 
numerous others who had been part of the act had been qualified by 
Karl’s voice. Karl also manipulated the audience using voice com- 
mands. Leaving the platform his tone always created calm readi- 
ness. 

The pyramid is nearly assembled, ready for the final cap, the 
chair on the shoulder bar with Jana on top. Karl’s confidence and 
pride make this night special. He delighted in being the only act 
presenting this trick, the signature of The Great Wallendas high 
wire troupe. Tonight, January 30, 1962, no one will ever forget. He 
waits for Jana to mount the top bar 


The Great Wallendas practicing the seven person pyra- 
mid in Sarasota about December 1961. Bottom row, front 
to back: Dieter Schepp, Mario Wallenda, Dick Faughnan, 
Gunther Wallenda; second row, front to back, Karl Wallenda 
and Herman Wallenda; top, Jana Schepp. Rick Wallenda 
collection 
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The Wallenda act minutes before the horrific accident in 
Detroit on January 30, 1962. Rick Wallenda collection 


The shoulder bar is in place, and Herman signals “Okay, Jana 
She and Jenny alternate. Jenny is on the platform. This show is 
Jana’s turn. First she places her pole over Herman’s head, resting 
it on the bar in front of his face. She will be the seventh person to 
link into this huge human pyramid half on the wire, the other half 
still on the platform 

Jana recently arrived from Germany with her brother Dieter 
They both had intense practice sessions in Florida prior to leaving 
They also had alternates in case there was any question of their 
abilities 

“Jana, you want me to do the trick this show?” Jenny asks as 
Jana climbs to her position 

No, I am okay.” 

Six months earlier Jana lived in East Germany. The arrange 
ment of papers sends Jana and Dieter to America. Karl’s other 
daughter Carla presents a high wire act with her husband on an- 
other show. Jana and Dieter replaced the couple. She nervously 
climbs to the top, which seems like a pedestal for a queen with six 
servants carrying her to a prearranged destination—the opposite 
platform 

“Just like practice,” Herman whispers as she climbs over his 
head 

“Okay,” Jana whispers into his ear as she takes the pole in her 
hand, and stands 

Duetschland var bessar, she did not want to leave Germany 

The bar Jana stands on is ten feet above the wire where her 
brother stands, her head, fifteen feet above the wire below. The 
wire is forty feet above the floor, and the opposite platform nearly 
fifty feet away. She gasps slightly as these distances seem to in- 
crease with elevated emotions. Jana is the star of the trick, the 
pinnacle of the final pyramid of the Wallenda high wire troupe 

The shiny green sequins of the costumes on white fabric re- 
flect every spotlight trained on the Seven, a tower of perfection 
and amazement. Jenny places the chair behind Jana, and she sits 
down. The pyramid is finally ready for Herman to mount the 
shoulder bar. Herman gracefully steps from the straddled position 
to the bar, and lifts his balance pole. The final move to create the 

p between Mario and Dick must be executed 

Ready, one step, go,” Herman bellows. Mario and Dieter take 
one step, and Herman synchronizes the move on his shoulder bar 
The gap is opened between the two middlemen. Dick focuses his 
eyes on the wire at Mario’s heels 

“Okay,” Herman signals Gunther 
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Gunther lifts his pole, and cries out, “Ready, go,” and each man 
as if one giant organism in a harmony of synchronization, simulta- 
neously lifts a foot, the pyramid gently vibrates, four legs following 
one another rise, heel first, from the wire, toes still touching. The 
pyramid rocks forward to began the fifty feet journey, with one 
stop in the middle for Jana to display her skill by standing on the 
chair. At that moment four right toes break contact with the wire 
the whole foot sweeping in an are around the left foot, still flat on 
the wire supporting the entire weight of the pyramid, each leg in 
a slow, deliberate motion, a ballet in the air, “Easy out,” Gunther 
cries knowing that vocalization is as much for the audience as it is 
for the troupe, adding a second dimension, an auditory sensation 
to the fantastic visual image the audience receives. The right toe 
makes contact with the wire first, then the entire foot to the heel 
until the left foot is free to lift and are around the right, performing 
the same coordinated movement on the opposite side of the wire 
The pyramid is moving 

The wire gently slopes from the pedestal. Slightly below Dick stand 
Dieter and Mario. Gunther is still on the platform. This drop widens 
the gap between Mario and Dick. Another few steps and Gunther will 
be on the slope. Herman adjusts his stand to compensate 

‘All clear,” Gunther shouts, and the pyramid is completely sepa- 
rated from the platform. From the ground the Hanneford horses 
hear the signals, which mean nothing to them as they wait to enter 
the center ring for their performance. They are next. John Herriott 
Hanneford Sr 


ignoring the act, which for them has become ordinary as they await 


stands at the back entrance chatting with Geo 


the final bow of the Wallenda troupe in the ring 

“Are you staying with this show through the spring dates?” Her- 
riott asks 

Hanneford nods as he steadies one of the horses. Every artist 
understands the importance of quiet respect for the act in perfor- 
mance. He raises his eyes as the pyramid takes another step 

“Come in, in back,” Herman signals Dick and Gunther to shorten 
the gap by taking larger steps. Gunther pushes against the shoulder 
bar gently with his chest, Dick pulls slightly, and the gap closes in 
just two steps 

As Dieter crosses the center of the wire, he begins to gradually 
trek uphill. The pyramid shifts, pushing weight toward the back 
Dieter rises on the grade of the wire. Karl rises with the ascent 
Gunther feels the pressure coming onto his shoulders. The pyramid 


is near the stopping point 


“Goot, Dieter,” Gunther hears Karl easing Dieter’s inexperi 
enced emotions 

“Alles goot, Uncle Karl,” Dieter responds, and jostles the pole 
in his hands 

“Dieter, fest halten [hold on]},” Karl rebukes the boy sternly 
Gunther feels the ripple come through the pyramid and takes the 
jolt without resistance 

What was that? Gunther wonders. He dips his pole slightly to 
compensate. Everything must be okay in front. The steps are all 
good. Shoulder pressure is fine. Gunther runs through his checklist 
before giving the next command 

“Watch it,” Gunther crows as his right foot lands on the wire. 
This command is for everyone in the pyramid, not for the audience 
the caution, the yellow light at the intersection ahead. All the men 
on the wire take this step with preparedness for the next command. 
planting the right foot firmly on the wire 

“Halt,” Gunther says as his left foot reaches the wire, releasing 
the word with vigor. Four feet simultaneously come to rest on the 
wire; the pyramid stops; those on the second level, Jana on top, are 


also prepared for the inertia to cease, and from all parts of the hu 
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man structure is heard, “Oka good. Alles goot,” and “fine 
Gunther insists on hearing the vocalization, secures his right foot 
on the wire, and declares, “Good stand,” the signal to Jana that 
erything is okay for her to exhibit her newly acquired skill 

Gunther sees the poles ahead, but not those above. All poles are 
level 

“Achtung,” Karl shouts. 

The affect of the vocal element on the audience is captivatin 
The music is perfectly timed to coincide with the visual. A discreet 
drum role emerges 

A mother holds her child in a tense grip. Thousands of eyes are 
on Jana and the Wallenda troupe. Vendors stop for this moment 
selling is unimportant. The arena becomes completely silent 

Herriott turns to Hanneford, and whispers, “Listen to that. You 
could hear a mouse piss on cotton.” 

Jana places her right foot on the step on one side of the chair. Her 
pole dips slightly. The peg feels firm 

Schoen ruech halten,” Karl ba 


head, The members of the troupe know this is Karl’s way of draw 


s into the air above Dieter's 


ing the audience still further into the drama. Dieter breathes heav 
ily, and his sweaty palms feel slippery. He sees his alternate, Mike 
McGuire, on the platform less than fifteen feet away. Mike offered 
to do the trick tonight because Dieter complained of a cold 

I feel Jar top, he thinks, She places her other foot on the left 
peg. A slight ripple trickles down through Karl to Dieter’s shou 
ders. It is no different than practice, but tonight every mov 
seems much harder. The balance feels more difficult, but it ist 

Just like practice, Uncle told me,” he whisper 
the pole again to regain his grip 

Dieter,” Karl admonishes. Jana ts right in the middle of 
her trick. She places pressure on both feet, and raises her 
torso from the sitting position, gliding her back against the 
lean of the chair until she can sit on it 

Dieter $ at running down his face, and fee 
heat of the s more than he expected 

he thinks 

tonight. Did Unck 1 s 

Jana places her feet directly on the 

Shtanga for,” Herman reminds her to hold the pole away 
from her body a es on the chair, She leans forward 
ind pushes on her le 
shifts the weight from her posterior to her feet. She controls 
the chair through her legs, and rises to the full standing post 
tion. The audience offers no response 

Jana’s eyes rest at least sixteen feet above the wire, which 
she can’t see. Karl's head is the closest object within vision 
On the platform s Fontaine, an apprentice. 
help disassemble the Seven when they arrive. Below Karl 
Dieter, but he is not visible to Jana’s eyes 


Dieter's forearms ache from the weight of the pole. Ma 


: tries to think of some reason for this weakness. The 
ache increases and drives up the biceps to his shoulders. D 
eter raises his shoulder to relieve cramping 

‘Dieter, vas ist los 1 
Karl immediately demands. The shoulder 
his feet, sending a ripple back through the fF 
to Jana 
Jana is lowering to the lean of the chair again. All th 


movements she used to get to the standing position 4 


reverse motion, until her posterior again rests on the seat 


and both feet lie on the bar in front of the chair 
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“Fertisch,” she shyly alerts Gunther that the trick is finished 
I 


Jana has not yet mastered the art of using her voice as part of the 
drama, and is barely audible 

Ready?” Gunther’s voice thunders through the silence. Every- 
one ts alerted that the pyramid will soon begin the final steps to the 
platform. Dieter must take several steps and his pole will be over 
th ilings on the platform 

“Go,” Gunther shouts. The synchronized ballet of legs, which 
began on the far pedestal, resumes with one leg of each man stand- 
ing on the wire arcing around the other 

On the ground Herriott is facing the senior Hanneford as Tommy 
Hanneford watches the tower of human flesh move in total silence 
tow the destination. The audience remains hushed 

can nicht mer halten,” Dieter screams. His pole slips from 

his hands 

My God, they’re coming down,” Hanneford says to Herriott as 

ys a hand on his shoulder 

Dieter’s pole drops to the wire at his feet. Without the pole 
he cannot balance and support the weight of the pyramid above 
him. He buckles toward the wire. As his shoulder bar lowers more 
weight forces him down, pushing his body to the wire 

Karl's feet slide down the shoulder bar 


shoulder bar he supports also lowers, causing Jana to slide toward 


Dieter drops, and the 


arl thinks as he slides toward Dieter. Jana’s 


Jana Schepp holds on for dear life as Karl Wallenda, di- 
rectly above her, and Gunther Wallenda desperately keep 
her from falling. Seconds later she was dropped into a small 
mat on the ground. Note shoulder bar by Gunther's feet is 
about to began its descent. Rick Wallenda collection 
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The fall made headlines around the country the next day. 
The Detroit Free Press gave the accident front page cover- 
age in its January 31, 1962 edition. Pfening Archives 


weight combined with that of her pole and the chair pushes Karl 

He holds his pole for balance as the bar below his feet collapses 
“Never let go of the pole,” he told all the people he trained. “Bal- 

ance is vith the pole.” He holds the pole until there is nothing below 


his feet 
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Dieter reaches a feeble hand for the wire, but the inertia from the 
weight moving forward is too much, and the wire brushes past his 
hands. He watches the platform where safety was a mere six feet 
away, float by like a helium balloon, and grasps only the air 

Dieter’s mind is caught away by thoughts of growing up in East 
Mama, His 


Germany, and his mother Lotte. He sees her, Good hy« 
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. 


Mario Wallenda in Detroit's Harper Hospital soon after his 
fall. Don Smith photo, Pfening Archives 


childhood home, the street they lived on, and Jana: all his memories 
are a motion picture in his mind 

Mario, connected to Dieter, is pulled by the force now moving 
downward and forward. Kar! hovers in front of Mario, the shoulder 
bar still connected to him, but Mario’s bar is falling away. Dieter's 
balance pole lumbers on the wire momentarily, and spins off the 
side, spraying chips of blue paint in the air, and falls with Dieter 

Mario clutches his own pole, as he was trained to do, the wire 
firm beneath his feet. He watches this spectacle in disbelief. Whar 


has gone wr His mind short-circuits. This was never re 


hearsed. The shoulder bar resting on Karl's shoulders is pulled off 


and falls toward Mario 

Behind Mario, Dick stands sturdy and firm. He cannot see be- 
yond Mario, but he hears the sound of steel poles and human flesh 
colliding with steel wires, an unpleasant and unfamiliar sound 

ove Dick, Herman is pulled forward by the inertia. Dick feels 
the shift of weight, and sees Jana’s chair come into his peripheral 
vision from above. The chair strikes Mario on the head, driving him 
down. Karl and Jana appear before his eyes 
Karl is falling with his leg 


arms waving. Dick realizes the pyramid is collapsing, and clutches 


apart, Jana floating with her pole, her 


his pole 
The pole is 


John Herriott turns to see bodies falling, tumbling through the 


he remembers Karl saying 


air from the high wire. No one is recognizable; everyone is a blur 
Two figures are already in the air below the wire. Others are still 
above, but the pyramid is chaotic, and in a condition that no longer 
resembles the feature of the Wallenda act 

Oh my God 

Herriott, the Hannefords, and others stand in helpless bewilder 
ment, as they watch their friends plummet to the ground. One by 
one they are knocked from the wire to drop like stones into an abyss 
Dieter almost to the ground in center ring, Mario falling limply, and 
Dick trying to stay erect as Herman falls forward onto him 

Dick feels Herman’s pole smash into his head, and Herman’s 
weight on top 


There goes Mario. I'm next if] cant 


His thoughts are cut off 
The concussion sends Dick to his knees, but there is nothing to land 
on. The force propels Dick further down, past the wire, the only life 
line left, the last hope of averting disaster, Dick falls through the 


mass of balance poles, shoulder bars, and guy wires 
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My pole. \t’s ripped from his hands. In a last effort he reaches for 
the wire, misses and plunges down 

Karl feels a stinging in his groin, as the wire sinks into the flesh 
between his legs, and feels an impact on his back pressing him fur- 
ther into the wire. Grasping hands feel the cold steel of the cable, 
and the power of adrenalin swiftly wraps fingers, arms, and legs 
around everything. In a miracle Kar! has saved his life, and at the 
same time, he grabs his falling niece, and spares her for the mo 
ment 

Herman falls into an entanglement of hardware on the wire 
where Dick and Mario stood, and grabs enough to stop the inertia 
but bangs his head. He is dangling among all the poles, and at least 
one shoulder bar 

Mein kopf (my head].Herman feels the pain on his forehead, but 
can’t release a hand to touch the point of pain. Gunther watches 
everyone cinematically fall from the positions he directed them 
into moments before. The shoulder bar lifts as gracefully from his 
shoulders as it had been placed there, and the weight is gone 

For an instant everything comes to a stop. The sound of poles 
clanging, banging into each other, shoulder bars slamming guy 
wires and catching, bodies smashing into the ground, costumes 
tearing, ends abruptly. It is a merciful silence 

Gunther is left standing on the wire. My God, wi appened? 
His father, uncle, and cousin cling to the wire before him. A quick 
count reveals three missing: Dick, Mario and Dieter are flaccid on 
the ground 

Jana begins screaming hysterically, screeching through the silent 
auditorium, and clinging to Karl’s back. Karl rolls and hangs from 
the wire by one knee and a hand, with the other holding his niece 
The young woman pulls, claws, and stru nearly prying Karl's 
grip free. Dozens of Shriners and performers scramble to the ring 
stepping over bodies bleeding on the yellow ring mat where the 
Hanneford bareback riders will perform next. The stunned specta- 
tors begin to weep and sob 

Jenny collapses on the platform above. Jana shrieks uncontrol 

bly 

“Dad, are you alright?” Gunther asks his father 

“What? I don’t know 

“Your bleeding, can you make it to the platform?” 

“Jah.” Herman’s powerful hands grasp the wire, and hand over 


hand he moves toward the platform, hanging beneath the wire 


Two days after the accident the invincible Karl Wallenda 
went back on the wire. This photo was taken as the an- 
nouncement was being made that he was returning to the 
act. Left to right, Gene Mendez, Herman Wallenda, Karl 
Wallenda, Mike McGuire and Gunther Wallenda. Don Smith 
photo, Pfening Archives 
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Recent photo of Mario Wallenda. Rick Wallenda photo 


Fest halten [hold on],” Gunther repeated the message so often 
given him 

Karl slides along the wire, hanging by his hands and one knee 
the other leg ing in pain 

/ make it, he repeats to himself with each grasp of his hand 
Mario, God, Mario. He thinks first of his son lying on the ground 
Only fragments of complete thoughts emerge, the pain in his groin 
increases, / make 

Jana is lying with the others. Knocked unconscious by the im 
pact, she is lifeless. Jana, Dieter, more fragments, Dick, Mario 
God, Mario. Four bodies in the ring, dozens of others running 
yellir r help, Shriners, artists, prop men, and a nurse—all help: 
less. 

Karl reaches for the rope hanging below the platform that can 
lower him to safety, but he can hold his weight no longer. Gunther 
stands on the edge of the platform and reaches a hand to Karl 

‘Uncle Karl, you can’t make it down the rope. I'll help you 
down the ladder 

Karl reaches for Gunther’s hand, Between them there is enough 


strength to pull Karl's aching body from the wire 


I make it,” Karl says to Gunther 


“Are you sure? 

Karl lies there a moment, eyes closed, gasping for air, and rests 
his leg for a second. He is the last to make it off the wire. 

“Uncle Karl?” 

“Jah, okay, the boys, Jana, ve get down 

“Il go first and help you. We have to get down safely.” 

“Jah,” was all Karl could muster. Gunther helped him to his feet 
and disappeared down the ladder. Karl followed slowly. As Karl's 
feet touch the ground his eyes latch onto Mario on the stretcher as 
they carry him away 

*Mario, God, Mario.” Gunther wraps his arm around Karl for 
support. Karl wobbles into the ring, past Dieter, and then Dick 

“Mein Gott, vhats happen.” Karl is sobbing 
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“Mr. Wallenda, we have to get you on a bed in the First Aid 
room until we can get you to a hospital.” 
“I get to help the boys 
“Uncle Karl, go lie down. You can’t do anything here 
They both stop when they hear Jenny screaming, “Dick, no. 
Dick, wake up.” Mike holds her and others prevent her from en: 
tering the ring to see Dick. She is unharmed, but hysterical 
My Dick, | need you. You cant now. Jenny thinks of her 
two kids, Tino and Delilah from her first marriage. / can 1 do this 
alone 
“Dick,” she screams 
“Jenny, let the nurse do what she can.” Mike tightens his grip. 
Jenny is kept from entering the ring, and from Dick’s side 
Dad, are you okay?” Gunther asks Herman again 
Jah, but I hit my head.” There is a gash creasing the bridge of 
his nose. 
Let’s get you two to First Aid,” a Shriner tells them 
Karl embraces his older brother, the only one in the troupe who 
has been on the wire with him since they started the act in Ger 
many almost forty years earlier, Karl is sobbing on his brother's 
shoulder 
Vhat’s happen?” he asks the senior Wallenda as they head to: 
ward a corridor 
ommy, | heard someone say Dick is dead,” Herriott says as 
they step out of the ring 
“Dieter looks bad too. Mario was coughing, but they all look 
bad. I have to get the horses ready.” The Hanneford troupe is next 
on the program 
Tommy, it might be a while before they get them out of there 
Dieter and Dick lie in their blood on the yellow ring mat 
The ambulance is here,” Tommy said 
The medical personnel arrive with another gurney. They check 
both men, and lift Dieter to the stretcher. Dick is left alone on the 
ground below the high wire rigging. Shriners gather around him 
to prevent spectators from gawking 
Hanneford is restless, and the horses stir as they sense some 
thing is amiss. 
“We go in there and do our act,” the senior Hanneford tells his 
family 
“How are we going to do our act with all that blood in there?’ 
Three pools of blood mark the yellow canvas mat covering the 
brown of the dirt. Some of the blood ran into the dirt leaving 
stains. Red patches of dirt spot the edges of the mat, Dick still 
lying without movement 
We'll work,” Mr. Hanneford demands, “as soon as Dick is out 
of there. These people paid, we'll finish the show for them 
Another twenty minutes pass before the last ambulance arrives 
They are in no hurry. They collected Dick from the center ring 
he ringmaster blows his whistle 
On with the show,” he announces 
As the years pass, and my own high wire career established, | 
realize the impact of that accident on the family. We continue on 
the high wire, tour, and | even participated in the recreation of the 
trick more than once, but that event never left our minds or hearts 
We miss the lost, and Uncle Mario, cantankerous and gruff, is still 
lovable. The high wire remains the backbone of the family, and 
serves me well to this day. The next generation rises, and soon 
they will make their mark. This wonderful tradition lives on in 
the high wire on shows all over the world, The legacy of all the 
saints of the family now gone, those of us still on the wire, and 
the future in the hands of the next generation, promises thrills to 


come, but | hope no more accidents. BW 
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By Faye Braathen 


The following article was written in early March 1962 by Fave 
Braathen, wife Madison, Wisconsin circus fan Sverre O. Braathen. 
The Braathens were friends of Karl and Helen Wallenda. This ac 


k 


count appears to have been sent to friends who shared their affe« 


tion and sympathy for the great wire watking family after the fall 
in Detroit on January 30, 1962. It discusses a party held in the 
Wallendas’' honor in Madison on February 26, and Helen's March 
3 response to a letter Fave sent her about the banquet, The manu 
script, a copy of Faye’ letter, and the original of Helens letter 
are part of the Sverre O. Braathen papers in Milner Library at 
Illinois State University. The Braathens maintained a remarkably 
wide correspondence with showfolks, and their letters are a largels 
unmined resource for scholars. Thanks to Maureen Brunsdale and 
Mark Schmitt of Milner for making this documentation available. It 


published here in a slightly edited form 


e have known Karl and his wife Helen since their first 
summer in this country—1928. Helen was then only 
seventeen and not yet Mrs. Wallenda. They were both 
born in Germany, and Helen was the first to master English. It was 
not long before we persuaded her to write us, assuring her that her 
phonetic spelling was entirely acceptable and that we believed by 
writing her friends she would acquire a broader vocabulary. We 


have all their letters, and at various times I’ve read excerpts from 


HN \ Mr 
NY 
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them over the radio with her permission. She finally gave me blan 
ket permission, saying, “My letters have never needed a censor 
have they?” She and Karl are most observant, and their letters, 
written always by Helen, from various parts of the world are rich 
in comments regarding social and economic conditions in various 
countries. Her description of a bull fight she reluctantly witnessed 
n Mexico is a riot 

Helen was for many years the top mounter in the human pyramid 
that has made their act so famous, but in recent years she has left 
this to her blond daughter Carla. Now Carla has married into an 
other high wire act which this winter is appearing in the Fernandez 
Circus in Hawaii. This accounts for the fact that Karl's act included 
his niece Jana Schepp, who after much negotiation he managed to 
get out of East Berlin. She was the top mounter that fateful night in 
Detroit. It was her twenty-three year old brother Dieter who lost his 
grip on the forty pound balancing pole and caused the seven-person 
pyramid to fall, causing his own death along with Karl's son-in 

The local Wallenda Tent of the Circus Fans Association 
sent the Wallendas flowers when they appeared in Madison 
Wisconsin with Ringling-Barnum for the last time on August 
22, 1946. Left to right, Karl and Helen Wallenda, Faye 
Braathen, circus fan W. L. Jackman, Herman Wallenda and 
Joe Geiger. Sverre Braathen slide, Milner Library Special 
Collections, Illinois State University. 
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The Wallendas perform the Seven at Commack Arena on 
Long Island on the Beatty-Cole Circus in 1961. Bottom row. 
front to back, Dick Faughnan, Mario Wallenda, Paul Jordan 
Karl Wallenda; middle row, front Johnny Jordan, rear Herman 
Wallenda; Patsy Jordan on top nny Wallenc stands 
above the bicycles on platform on left. Bill Mitchell photo- 
graph, Pfening Archiv 


law Richard Faughnan, and for Mario Wallenda to be so terribly 
injured 
When in 1935 


Fans Association 12 it for the Wallendas—a fact 


ed the local tent of our national Circus 


that has made them very proud through the years and which has 
been increasingly a source of pride to our tent members as the Wal 
lenda star as ascended ever higher in the circus firmament. They 
were on Ringling-Barnum for nineteen years and a 1929 were 
always among the guest at our circus parties. Since they left the 
Ringling show they have always stopped over with us whenever 
they chanced to be passing through Madison. So \ become 
like brothers and sisters. They always introduce us as their “oldest 
friends in America.” They became American citizens long y and 
put us native born to shame, so intelligently patriotic and deep. 
down grateful are they for their citizenship in this most “wonderful 


of all countries in the whole world 


When we learned they would be going to Minneapolis to appear 


in the Shrine Circus, we wrote them and asked if they would again 


stop over with us for whatever time they could allot to us. Before 
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their reply came the radio brought the ric, and for us heartbreak 
ing, news of the terrible disaster in Detroit. We were looking for 
ward to meeting Jana and Dieter Scheep and seeing again Karl's 
daughter Jenny, whose husband was killed, Mario, and the rest of 
the troupe 

Mario is Helen’s brother’s son. His mother died at his birth and 
a few years later his father Philip Kreis was struck and killed by a 
hit-and-run driver as he changed a tire beside the road. Karl and 
Helen adopted this child { he developed in to a handsome, curly 
haired blond lad with lots of talent and a zest for living. He is now 

enty-two. 

We telephoned them as soon as possible and wrote letters. When 
they reached Cleveland for a Shrine Circus appearance, Karl was 
nore in command of himself and expressed the desire to meet the 
nembers of the tent here. Several are new since last he met with us 
Several of the people in the news media had importuned Bex [her 
husband’s nickname] to arrange for interviews, so he asked Karl if 
he cared to grant such. His reply: “I’ve been doing so in Detroit and 
Cleveland, so why shouldn’t | in my second home town?” Show 
people know the wisdom of retaining the good will of press radio 
and TV 

So we arranged for a testimonial dinner at our finest steak house 
the Simon House, which chances to be owned by one of our tent 
members, Deane Adams. Deane very graciously allotted a room for 
these interviews so we could be assured of no encroachment on the 


dinner itself. Thirty-two people made reservations. 
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The Wallenda troupe in 1928, their first year on Ringling- 
Barnum. Bottom row, front Joe Geiger, rear Herman 
Wallenda; Karl Wallenda on chair with Helen Kreis on his 
shoulders. Pfening Archive 


Karl and the two girls now in the troupe (not relatives) left 
Cleveland after the Sunday matinee and drove until they ran into 
ice at 1:00 a, m. at Janesville, forty-five miles from here, and wisely 
spent the balance of the night there. Karl telephoned us at 11:00 a. m 
from the motel in Madison where we had arranged reservations for 
them. We drove in and took them to lunch. We avoided any mention 
of the accident, for Karl looked haggard, worn and wan. After a few 
desultory remarks Karl looked at us and said, “You are being very 
kind and not talking about our accident. At first I tried to run from 
it, but one night in Detroit I said to myself, “Now look here, Karl 
Wallenda, you can never really run from this. Better get yourself in 
hand and answer all questions as best you.’ And you that has helped 
me and it’s helping Herman and Helen and everybody.” To us that 
seems good psychology. But we already knew most of the details 
so we were soon talking of happier things 

Herman had helped to tear down in Cleveland, so he did not ar 
rive here until 2:00 p. m. We all took naps, and at 4:00 we drove 
the four of them to the Simon House that Karl's interview might 
be out of the way before the dinner hour. The press was most tact 
ful and asked Karl for no gory details or other distasteful things 
Karl and Herman were frank in giving information regarding their 
family and their seven-generation-long circus history, their coming 
to America, etc. Many pictures were taken and the next day good 
articles appeared in both papers, together with pictures, and our fa 
vorite radio columnist, Betty Cass, gave her thirty minute program 


to telling of them and their feats and their characters 
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At 6:30 we all trouped in to a private dining room where a de 
lectable meal was served—prime ribs of beef cooked as an English 
chef would have prepared them, and everything to accompany them. 

Because we have known them longest, it fell of Bex to be toast 
master. Karl had suggested that instead of a set speech he answer 
questions and Bex so announced. Bex then introduced Karl by tell 
ing how John Ringling signed the act in Cuba the winter of 1927 
1928, and asked Karl to tell of their opening night in Madison 
Square Garden where they stopped the show cold, being accorded 
1 twenty-eight minute ovation—the longest in Ringling history 
This put Karl at ease, for naturally he could take justifiable pride in 
relating how they were thus catapulted to stardom. He next assured 
the new members of our tent that he valued their presence quite as 
much as that of those he had known through the years, that he and 
the troupe were very proud to have a tent in C. F. A., etc. Then, as 
his voice faltered, he thanks us for the flowers the tent sent to Sara 
sota for the double funeral and told how Helen, who had accompa 
nied the mourners home, saved the ribbon streamer from this sheaf 
with the words Wallenda Tent across it. She brought this back to 
Detroit that Karl, Herman and Gunther, who had remained to carry 
on wit the show, mi see it. Helen took it back to Jenny when she 
returned to Florida to care for the injured and grieving ones there 

Then questions were asked and Karl and Herman answered each 
fully and frankly. Soon Karl's delightful sense of humor was assert 
ing itself and he had us laughing, and after a time, he himself could 
laugh. | watched him carefully during the hour he talked and could 
actually see him uncoil and relax for the first time since that fateful 
January night he later told us 

In all the years we've known them it was the first time pretty 
blond, blue-eyed Helen has not been with Karl on a festive oc 
casion, and we all missed her. So after dinner we placed a long 
distance call to Sarasota and each of us who know her talked with 
her briefly with Karl chatting several minutes. He told us later that 
she had broken down and wept when he took the phone and he 
could not leave her in tears, even though they were largely tears of 

ratitude for what we had done for her family 

We stopped briefly at the home of Hallie Olstadt, our tent presi 
dent, and had of coffee. Then we drove them back to their 
motel for they were in need of sleep. Mario had that day undergone 
exploratory surgery in Detroit, and the message that he can never 
igain walk came just as they were about to sleep. We were glad 
Karl had not known this terrible truth when he talked with Helen. It 
was best that await the morrow 

The next morning at breakfast Herman half-whispered to us. 

Until then we had dared to hope.” None of us could discuss the 
subject and we turned to other topics. They were quickly packed 
ifter breakfast, and Karl, driving the car with the two girls, and 
Herman, driving a second vehicle, followed us from the motel and 
around Madison to the juncture with the new Interstate highway to 
Minneapolis. As we left them, we all waved to one another and that 
had to be our farewell this time for none of us was equal to more 
We hoped, perhaps vainly, that the news regarding Mario could 
be put aside until Karl could get to a phone in Minneapolis, and 
discuss with Mario’s chief surgeon the problems now confronting 
him. It had cost them $140.00 per day, but the doctor had told Karl 
he could now let two of the three special nurses go and that Mario 
could be transferred to a less expensive room 

The next day | wrote Helen the details of our visit and the dinner 
telling her what I should myself like to learn of an occasion I could 
not attend. She has written a long letter of gratitude, faith and high 
courage in reply. I shall quote a part of it for you here: “Thank you 


for your nice letter of February 28", and the detailed account of the 
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Betty Cass Program on the Wallendas 
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over 
If Karl was rig 

Herman would just 
smile and nod qui 
etly. If Karl was 
wrong, Herman 
would correct him 
good-naturedly 
For example, when 
Karl said that 
their mother, who 
was a member of 
the troupe in Ger 


many and who 
The Braathens and the Wallendas were - 


friends for forty years. This 1935 photo 
shows, left to right, Karl Wallenda, Helen 
Wallenda, Faye Braathen, and Henrietta 
Kreis, Helen's sister, better Know as Yetty 
Wallanda. Sverre O. Braathen photo 
Milner Library Special Collections, Illinois 
State University. 


is now living with 
them tn Sarasota, is 

years old, Her 
man immediately 
said, “She's 84 
Karl said Are 
you sure Her 
man said, Certain 
ly, I'm sure. I’m three years older than you are. | remember better 
Besides she was born in February 1878 

Herman also heckled Karl in a gently good-natured way, now and 
then. Once when someone asked if circus performers are treated with 
sreater respect in Europe, more as though they were artists, like sin 
ers or concert musicians, Karl said, “Yes, they are.” Herman immedi 
ately said in his quiet little voice 3ut they aren't paid as much there 
as they are in America.” Every now and then, when there would 
be a pause, Karl would say, “Are there any more questions? 
ind Herman would pipe up meekly, “Yes, when’s pay day 
Among the interesting incidents which Karl told about wa 
a day when the troupe was playing in Nicaragua and his wife 
Helen, who was still playing with them said to him, while they 
were up on the high wire, “Stop shaking the wire.” He said he 
wasn’t shaking the wire. Then he said, “Then we look over at 
the platform and it is shaking like it is blowing in the wind. We 
cross the wire and when | looked down, all the people are run 
ning and screaming. It’s a big earthquake! When we get down 
there are cracks in the ground and the wire up there behind us 
is all gone slack 

He also said that when the tragic Ringling circus fire in Hart 
ford, Connecticut, which took 168 lives, broke out, they 
right in the middle of their act on the high wire. They saw the 
fire start as a very tiny flame and thought the fireman, who was 
always with the circus, would have it out in a minute. So they 
went on with the act. But because it was wartime, there was 
a manpower shortage. The firemen were not the trained fire 
fighters the circus had always had before, but untrained roust 
abouts who panicked also. Even so, the said everyone could 
have gotten out safely if so many people hadn’t panicked and 
mistook the animal chutes for exits and tried to get out that 
way 

Herman, whose memory their early days in Europe are natu 
rally better than Karl’s, told about what he called “arena” type 
circuses which were common in Europe at that time—espe 
cially in Germany and Belgium. He said they were more like 
vaudeville shows—no animals, just human acts. They’d come 
to town, smaller towns usually, set up their equipment in the 
market place or the town square, and give performances in the 


open. Sometimes, if there was a circus performing in a tent 
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or, aS Was more common then, in a building in the town, the open air 
circus would set up business immediately in front of the entrance of 
the big show. And, of course, since there was no way for the owner of 
the open air circus to collection admission from all of the spectators 
who watched them, many of the people who came to see the indoor 

ow would never get past the outdoor show. But, if the arena show 
as good, if the customers liked it, most of them would pay voluntarily 
Sometimes, they wouldn't pay until the end of the show: sometimes 
the arena circus owner would pause just before they began the big act 
ind suggest to the audience that if they had liked it so far, that they pay 
They often made more money than the big show inside. 

And, Herman added, many of the finest circus performers in the 
world were developed in these arena type shows where there were no 
animals, where everything depended on human skill and daring 

I took my tape recorder with me to the dinner, turned it on between 
Karl and Herman when they began to talk and recorded much of the 
conversation, There was considerable background noise, however 
such as applause, laughter, wise-cracks, even soft circus music, so 
I'm going to have to edit that out of the tape before we use it. In the 
meantime, the evening was certainly one of the high spots in the cit 
cus history of Madison, even of Wisconsin, and with Wisconsin being 
the mother of more than 40 circuses, including the Greatest Show on 
Earth, that’s saying a great deal. And Mr. and Mrs. Sverre Braathen 
and the other member of the Wallenda Tent are to be complimented 
for their part in it. Bw 


Letter from Karl Wallenda to Evelyn Joyce Cook, widow 
of Ringling-Barnum lawyer Frank Cook, in response to her 
condolences after the accident in Detroit. Pfening Archives 


The Great Wallendas 


1623 ARLINGTON STREET 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 


n Joyee Cook 


atire Wallenda family and troupe would 
deep appreciation for yor 

It is comforting to us to 

jw that you share our grief for our loved ones 


Tt is heartwarming and raging to 
receive so many wonderful messages from our 
friends 


Best personal wishes. 


Very sincerely 
ft UM tas 


THE GREAT WALLENDAS 
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A Conversation with 


truppi HannefFord 


The following ersation with Struppi Hanneford took ple 


in her palatial motor home on the grounds of the Eastern States 


on October 1, 201 The other participants 


Exposition, the Big E 
included CHS board members Maureen Brunsdale, Chris Berry 
and Fred Pfening; and Greg Parkinson, former director of Circus 
World Museum. The recording of the visit was transcribed by Kate 
Browne, and edited by Mort Gamble 

Born Gertrude Zimmerman in Germany in the 1930s, Struppi 
Hanneford came to the United States in 1953 as part of the Lu 
vas Sisters single trapeze act. Two years later she married Tommy 
Hanneford, the comedic star of his family’ riding act, one of the 
best ever. Soon after, she adopted the nom de ring of Princess Taja 
na, and performed a single trapeze routine, a low wire act, and 


presented tigers and other exotic 


she manged the Royal Hanneford ¢ 


Q: Struppi, tell us about all the acts that you did. | know you 
started as a trapeze performer 

A: God must have said this young lady’s not just going to be ordi 
nary. After the war, | went back to the teacher who taught me when | 
was seven years old. Her name was Trude Luvas. She already taught 
me to be a little ballerina, We made a decision after the war was over 
to team up together. The teacher says why don’t we do a double tra 
peze. | still call her Frau Johann. You don’t lose respect for your el 
ders, She was ten years older. So she made the title the Luvas sisters. 
That’s how we arrived in United States with Mills Brothers Circus 

Q: Who found you? Did Jake Mills sign you when you were 
over there? 

No, Hans Lederer in April of 1953 
Did you perform on German circuses before? 

A: Yeah, Circus Holtzmiller, and then we went over to Circus 
Scott in Sweden. Then we went to England and Ireland for some 
dates. We did theatre up in Dublin with the stage show with Alan 
Jones for a season. We had an offer to go to Spain. To Italy and Amer 
ica. America! I said, “I want to go to see the cowboys and Indians 
I arrived in Greenville. Greenville, where? Greenville, America 
That’s when | found out each state has almost the same towns. So 
that was the first lesson. Here we came with big steamer trunks and 
two dogs. We had to bring two dogs, Fox terriers 

So we arrived in Greenville, America. While we were in New 
York, needless to say we were hungry. We had the two dogs. She 
had one on the leash. | had one and so we're walking up and down 
Oh, I say, | smell food. Cafeteria. Well, we got in and we put the 
dogs one on each chair. And all of a sudden there was a big, big 
harrumph going on over there. And I look and | said, oh my God 
what’s going on over there. Oh God, they said who the heck had 
nerves to bring the dogs in here? Who is this? Who do the dogs 
belong to? They threw us out. We never got anything to eat in the 
cafeteria. We wind up several places. I tried and they wouldn’t let 
us come in with the dogs. So we wound up in the park. What’s the 
famous park’? 

Q: Central Park 

A: Central Park. So we did Central Park. We sat there. I think we 
found a bakery. We got some bread. A bagel or something. And we 


were freezing and cold 
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The young Gertrude Zimmerman, left, and her mentor 
Trude Luvas soon after they arrived in America to appear on 
Mills Bros. Circus. Struppi Hanneford photo 


So anyway, we arrived in Greenville, Ohio. And the first thing I 
could see was the tent was laid out. All girls bent over and lacing up 
the tent. I says, gee, that’s strange. Europe—Circus Holtzmiller 
no problem. | used to climb up-—hung our own rigging. | was a 
tomboy one way or the other. So | says we gonna lace the tent up 
again 

The big question was where do we stay? Which trailer? Where's 
our trailer? There was one bed here. Double bed. And the other one 
there was a single and that was it. Where do we stay? Well, they 
already had taken the lower, these two Mexican girls. And you two 
up there, Wow. I never forget thi 

Q: Weren't used to that, were you 

A: We just looked at each other 

did you, uh, think the Mills Brothers show was bigger than 

A: Oh, God, yes. No bigger, but at least more living quarters 
That’s circus. You take one way or the other. Where do we go to 
the bathroom? Where we go to wash? Have some privacy? Well, a 
bucket of water costs you twenty-five cents. And they fill it up once 
you come on the lot and the bathroom—once we get on the lot they 
dig a hole and they put up a little tent and 

We were sitting under the tree over there and we cried and cried 
and cried 

We had no money to go back. Absolutely broke. Lucky that we 
made it over there. So, they said, well, tomorrow you don’t have 
to work since you've been on the trip and everything. So the next 
day we put the rigging up and we did the act. And evidently we 
surprised them. They did not expect the act we presented. | was 
hanging by the heels and played the accordion 

But we made a big hit and where would our lugg 10. One 
piece went God knows where in the wagon. The other one went 
somewhere else. Everything was split up. And to climb up in bed 
we had a chair and we had to lift ourselves up. And then it started 
raining and raining and we had to sit up there with the umbrella and 


I said, “My God, what happened to us? 
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Q: What'd you do? 
A: | said 


we did not expect 


the first thing we don’t want to complain, but this, this 


Then when | started learning to ride the elephant. The elephant 
was never washed off or brushed off, so it had dirt and sand from 
all over. My bucket of water cost twenty-five cents. | used to stand 
and just rinse off. Then the next choice we had tear down. You get a 
dollar if you help fold the chairs and so | was number one. | folded 
the chairs, I had a dollar, and | went to the grease joint and had the 
French fries “cause | was starved. So we adjusted ourselves. Oh 
and to make it real happy, not only was I able to ride the elephant 
they gave me a horse called Boy. A black, old horse. And I rode it 
on the finish 

Q: Hippodrome races? 

A: Hippodrome race, thank you. I’m galloping around. Oh, like 
I said, I’m gonna meet the cowboys and the Indians 

I became a cowgirl, We adjusted and everything went well. The 
year went by and where did we spend the winter time? We didn’t 
go to Greenville 

Q: Did you do Shrine dates? 

A: Not at that time. Al Dobritch stopped by. Evidently the news 
went around how good the act was and so Mr. Dobritch came 
around and offered us some dates. He wanted us for Detroit and all 
the big Shrine dates: 

Q: You had the good ones. When you were on Mills, did you 
have much contact with Jake or Jack? 

A: Not much 

: Harry? 

: Not much, Not much. They liked us. 

: Who'd you spend your time with, Nelson? 

: Paul Nelson? Oh, | was scared to death of him, Oh, he had the 
tough voice. And he was mean. I stayed away from him, | think he 
was at this time with Jinx Adams. She was gorgeous. Wow. When 
she used to come around the hippodrome—the racetrack with the 
horses and she stood up there and her hair flying 

Q: When you traveled from town to town, were you in the trail 
er? 

A: You were supposed to stay in the trailer, But, not me. | didn’t 
stay in the trailer | say I’m gonna ride with you up front. | was 


on a spring, | was riding on a spring and I say, don’t you have a 
pillow so we can sit? And we got lost one time somewhere around 
Washington. | tried to help the guy find the arrows and so forth 
And we got lost and we arrived late on the lot. And I really was 
scared — we did find our way back home through arrows and back 
ing up. When we finish with the second year, | saved $900. 

Q: Wow-that's good 

A: Which was d& 


expenses out and the passport and so forth, | used to get | think like 


one good because by the time they took the 


$25 a week. And out of the $25, I collected and sent some to sup. 
port my family back home because when you go to America, they 
all think you come to America and become a millionaire. Well, it 
took a long time—I'm still not a millionaire. I’m still working on it 
But, | don’t think I’m gonna make it. (/aughs) But, long story short 
we had $900, We bought a little 


put our rigging in there and we drove off the lot, thank you 


ep which was boxed in and we 


Golden, Colorado. That was our big trip out there and we found a 
little old wagon, like a little garbage trailer, but it was pretty. It had 


a little canvas top. And you let the curtain down, and you opened it 


up and some mattress that was tied up. We let the mattress down. At 


nighttime we unload the rigging. So, we had to leave and get into 
Chicago for Mills Brothers. Well, | was in the left lane but I’m sup 


posed to make a right turn. So Frau Johann says, hold on. Let me 
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The great George Hanneford, Sr. riding act, early 1950s. Kay 
Francis, Tommy, and George, Jr. are atop the horse while moth- 
er Kathryn and George, Sr. admire them. Pfening Archives 


get out, let me get out, So she jumped out while | was going slow 
ind we stopped traffic so | could make the turn, Oh, that they didn’t 
arrest us! | mean, oh, | have to laugh, So, we learned how to drive 
God was with us, we didn’t get hurt 

Q: Did you like America from the get-go? 

A: Oh, | loved every minute of it. I’m an old circus girl. Nothing 
spoiled me. I could be the richest lady today and I still would be 
doing what I’m doing because once you have it in you 

Q: | can understand that 

A: Tommy [Hanneford] didn’t leave me as a rich lady. Because 
Tommy, he was a fantastic performer, a great producer. He had 
a God-given talent! Don’t ask him to take a screwdriver and fix 
something because he would ruin everything there, But, when he 
came to put his shows on-wow! 

He would spend the money before | got it. It’s gone already, So 
that was the big battle always. But, he was proud and like I say, we 
worked ourselves out 

Q: You had some great shows-like in Milwaukee in the Circus 
Parade. Those were fabulous 

A: Sure, After two years of being in the regular, down-to-earth 
circus, SO We came up to Golden, Colorado, to a rodeo. And, some 
where, we bought a rigging, it was a ladder and you have to put up 
ten sections together to make it high. And we put our rigging up 
upside down and this way and a few more up. And anyway, all this 
rigging came down into the back of the car trailer and at nighttime 
when we want to sleep and stopped someplace, we had to unload 
and let the mattress down and hide out in there. Talk about elegant 

So, we came to Golden, Colorado, and we went up to the moun 
tains and Buffalo Bill’s grave. Lookout Mountain. | was in Amer 
ica. We played a rodeo and I saw my cowboys, and | saw Buffalo 
Bill. So, that made my whole dream. Oh, | was the happiest girl 
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in the world. But | just remember 
how we managed to go through 
the bad times. Mills Brothers 
season was over. Hans Lederer 
promised us work in the winter 
time, and so we finished some 
where near Philadelphia. We 
wound up in an old hotel whict 
zave the cheapest rents and the 
two dogs they put downstairs in 
the basement. And the hotel was 
for the elderly, retired people and 
drunks off the street and home- 
less. | mean, it was one of the 


bad ones and there was just abso. 


Glamour portrait of Struppi 
as Princess Tajana, Goddess 
of Flight, late 1950s, early 
1960s. Struppi Hanneford 
photo 


lutely nothing else. And I tried to 
find a job someplace. Across the 
street was a little restaurant, if | 
could wash dishes or something 
They knew right there I’m—well, 
the language—I spoke pretty good by that time—but they said, no 
we can’t. Because of immigration. It’s against the law. So, there we 
were again 

So, we were in Philadelphia, no money, no food. I had enough 
money to go across the street and canned food for the dogs 
In fact, one time I got the cans and opened one up and it looked 
z0od-that it would be good with a ind something. | tasted 
t. And I thought, Oh my God, if >t hungry, I could get a can of 
that and eat it 

It got so bad that Hans Lederer asks if Frau Johann to go to New 
York to the Radio City Music Hail and see if we could hang the 
rigging there. So, with our last penny she drove—took the bus over 
and she found, needless to say, Radio City, and she came back and 
she says, sure, we can hang it. Then | called Hans Lederer, or tried 


to call him. Oh no, he’s over in Vie He’s not going to come 


t know what to do 


What to do 


So, my last way out, was to call Mr. Sid Stevenson. And we made 


for weeks. I said, I’m sitting. I'm hungry. I don 


He says, well honestly, | don’t know 

him our so-called Sugar Daddy. We called a uid, please Mr. Ste- 
venson. We’re sitting here in Philadelphia. We have no m 

please, could you help us? When we get a job, we pay you back 
He send us money. And he helped us to continue during the winter 
to get over it. He took us down to Hugo, Oklahoma, to Carson & 
Barnes winter quarters. We spent a few weeks up there But 
Mr. Stevenson help us there until we f work and held us up unt 

Detroit 

Q: What can you tell us about Al Dobrite What 
dealing with him? 

A: Well, actually, Al Dobritch discovered us. And he knew, righ 
there, that he had something good on his hands because we found 
out when we arrived in Detroit that all of the Shriners thought oh 
boy, she is pretty sharp looking and then they all come and they all 
want to take pictures with you and so forth. So we arrived in De 
troit and we practiced and as soon as we a vent success- 
fully. It was so successful that a y ame of Tomm 
Hanneford laid eyes on me 

Q: Oh, that’s where you t? 

A: Yes. He took my hand and s: 
of coffee? I take you for a 
By the time the 17 days were « 
was Wichita, Kansas, and then 


next year we got quietly married in Chicago 
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Q: This was when, 1955? 

A: Yes, 1955. (Ic s 

Q: Were you on a Polack date? 

A: No, no, that came afterwards 

We got married. And then, | finished contracts with Frau Johann 
And Tommy worked with the family. And we called back and forth 
every night. So he says, look, you better tell Frau Johann the season 
s over but I want you. We're married and we're spending hours 
every night talking on the phone. So I made a trip. | arranged for 
Johann to meet Peter, her son, Peter Luvas. 

Q: Sure 

A: And she did the act with him. She trained him. So, I picked 
up Tommy’s car, which he says was in Tampa. He says, you take 
it and drive out to Los Angeles or wherever they were. Well, | had 
a flat tire, the first thing. So, | opened the back of the trunk to see 
where is the spare. What did I see? Nothing but cigars, ties, Crown 
Royal bags. I says, where the hell is the spare tire? That was the 
beginning that | says, oh, my God, Tommy! He’s a playboy! He’s 
got nothing but fun and all tl Then I drove practically day and 
night, all my hours to see him. So | came out there and they had a 


g on for us, a get-together. And Gene Randow, the clown 


party goin 
walks up to me and says, hey, nice seeing you again. I hope you 
make Tommy as happy as I did. | says, What do you mean, what do 
you mean? And he laughed, and he walked away. Well, he floored 
ne spoiled me and | says, what does that mean? You made 

Tommy as happy as | did. So from that day on, whenever I saw 
Gene Randow coming, I walked away. And | told Tommy, what did 
he mean he made you as happy as | did? Oh, he says, he’s kidding 
he’s teasing you. And anyway, that was the ending with Gene 

Q: I can see why you wouldn’t care for him after that 

A: But no, no, we all became pals. Little Harold Simmons? And 
Gene, those two worked together. We were good from then on 

We went for our honeymoon out to Las Vegas. End of the sea- 
son, we came home to Florida. And Tommy says, you stay in the 
motel, we not gonna separate. So, father-in-law gave Luvas Sisters. 


Tommy his room and so forth. So Tommy says, so now it’s time we 


ave to tell them that we’re married 
Q: Oh, they didn’t know still? 


A: No. Nobod 
* Publicity photo of Struppi in her full 


Princess Tajana grab. Pfening Archives 


Knew \ went 
first to his parents 
ind tell them. And 
Kay Hanneford, his 
sister, says, oh, con- 

we 

And 
then I had to go and 
tell my teacher. | had 
promised her when 


ever I fall in love, I 


tell you. Well, I lied 
like heck. So I felt so 
bad and I had t 

in and tell 
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Q: How did you get into doin 
and the aerial and all the stuff 

A: We t all fell into 
prepared to do the single tr 
joined up, we got married and 


honeymoon. And 


of the nic ie disap: 


while. Enjoy e came in as 
I'm sittin 
heck? S 
We gotta 
home, | lost a 
Q: Ohbh! 
A: I said 
ave [it] to 
home 
vhole th 


well 


xt on 

back the loan? How ° 
I : ; Tommy and Struppi Hanneford in 
; 1963. Cliff Glotzbach photo, Pfening 

God! And ther the drawer d th ctur the vas this s t jealor 


F Archives 
movie stars from Mexico. 


learning from th zinning that Tommy [is re over-boy 1 Kay fo 1 toria, and | Vheel on the \ 
in | th me ar fe ove with h ind we ts) one to say t n the background, But everythin 


urried. And th \ med © 9 OK aNd Was su ssful. And well 


And e continu with t t what a oing to do Ds « et along good wit eorge Senior and mother 
And knowing Tomm 


trapeze ar 

the sin 
Q: Now 

Dobritch and Orrin Dav 
A Orrin Davenp id th vit dat 1 ve someth S| ugh ind she ha 1outh on her 

Polack Brothe 

Q: For Louie? 
A: Yes, Mr. | 

to him and t 1 have to talk it over w r dot V pside dow e 1 ad a littl 


le truck and 
Q: Bessie. B ollack 1 the back of it where t stayed. And somebx 


nning of the 


le trapeze act, I'd also 


A: Yes, Bes othadt a) ict and Ha ‘ou know e€ got looy there? She’s practicin 
ve were together witl el 1 e sage it r i produc omr y i, that he ofa thin 
ion out of it, And Tommy’s idea was co o orse and with yosed to be on the same show, with two loop acts.” He says 
the Indian the vi lo ‘ou go over and ask her if she di loop k or not 
George and Victoria Hanneford ¥ 1 ! true, then ma you can do something else.” And me, like a 
photo y. go over and ask her d she says to me, “Who the hell do 


varlequin broad! 
And I got hot 

ct 
re nothing but a ballet 


I sa Why did you 


Anyway, that was the 


together, From then on | 
And today, | mean, | just 


et her die the way she did 


saliva, and had to die like 
this. | mea so ene y that. She didn’t deserve that be 
cause she was a ter he won most battles. Her kids got the 
best training, the best schooling. George [Hanneford] called me the 


other day on my birthday. His birthday I think is September 
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muh 


Struppi in her Princess Tajana wardrobe, 1967. Cliff 
lotzbach photo, Pfening Archives. 


Q: Your brother-in-law, George? 

A: Yeah. It was quite nice. He is spending a lot of time down 
with Jenny Wallenda. She’s taking him under her wing because 
they left him behind. He has nobody. He’s all by himself 

Both the kids out on the road? 

The kids are on the road s. | mean Kathy is right there on 
the Ringling show, | think, right now. And Georgie presents the 
elephants. So anyway, he’s spending time with Jenny Wallenda 
Jenny takes care of him and they’re pals now and so let’s see what 
the day will bring. But, otherwise life continues 

Q: Were you in the big riding act when Tommy was doing the 
Riding Fool? 

A: I did the riding act, One day in 1962, Al Dobritch called from 
Los Angeles, he says we're going out there to make a movie, Jumbo. 

The movie people asked who he had to do the riding stunts. He 
says, “Nobody right now, but give me a couple of days, maybe a 
week, and soon I'll have someone for you. Who is it? Well, Struppi 
Struppi! Well, that means every morning run about, run, jump, run. 
jump, run, jump and they help me up one jump. Run, jump. Well 
I got it. But if | would have been alone | couldn't stand on a horse 

So we got out to Los Angeles. | became Martha Ray. Tomm 
was Steven Boyd. Kay was Doris Day and Enrico was Jimmy Du 
rante. So we did the first jump. | made it. And then they say stop 
We cannot jump this way. We got the line-up. Steven Boyd, Doris 
Day, Martha Ray, and then, Jimmy Durante. So | became Jimmy 
Durante. But we made it, we had to do four times, one right after 
another, then we gave the horse a rest and Doris Day, | remember 
she walked the horse. And we got that one over with 

And Tommy found a beautiful horse for me to make an entrance 
a leopard Appaloosa. And we made the entrance out there, | came 
in [as] the flying goddess of flight 

What an entrance I made 

Q: Tell us about your cat act. Had you ever been in a cage with 
lions before you started’? 

Where'd you buy them from? 

A: Frank Simpson’s animal act. He had three pumas, and two 


Il from the horse, | land 


leopards. And he was working with us. I fe 
ed in the ring. | had a mechanic on. But, Enrico hurt his foot and 
Tommy says, just run toward the horse and jump off again. | did 
this, I slipped or I was tired and I flipped and pulled all the tendons 
in there. That was in Winnipeg, night time, when they pulled me 
up 

So that was the end of the Princess Tajana and that’s, later on 


that’s when I gave up. That's it. | don’t want to be nothing anymore 
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Just go in the background, you do your circus up front, leave me 
alone. But Tommy, needless to say, he says no way. He went to 
Frank, says, “Is there any way you could try my wife Struppi out 

f she has any talent for animals and so forth?” He says, “Maybe 
she could take the act over from you. He gave me that big stick with 
the round thing and we went together in the cage and one of the 


left the seat and I had the tongue right there. He says, “She’s 


puma 
ot it. She’s got the talent 
Q: Were you scared to death? 

: No. Strangely enough, no. So that was the beginning of Frank 
Simpson’s. We practiced and practiced. He lett and | had the cats. 
we presented that, then he came back with the little tiger. And that 
little tiger became Tommy the Tiger. That was my single opening 
He says, “I take my act back, but I gave you a present here, and he 
said get your own act together because [you] got the talent now 
you got the training.” So Tommy, sharp as he was, went to Trevor 
[Bale], he says, “We got a new thing, we got a little tiger. We got 
to have ger act together.” He went to Jackson, Mississippi and 
came back with three, four tigers, big, huge tigers. Trevor Bale 
says, “Tommy, what you trying to do, kill Struppi?” He says, “You 
think you can go in with animals that big like this? So I think he 
kept one or two of them, and Tommy got rid of them. So anyway 
Trevor began to start working and practicing and my little tiger 
Tommy the Tiger, that’s how | named him, and when the season 
started next year | had a little tiger act together 

And that’s how this whole thing started. And then | lost Tommy 
the Tiger in Muncie, Indiana. Late at night | went in, he barked or 
something and next morning he was dead, Choked on something 

So I lost all that beautiful work, I had little Ina, the elephant. | 
made a leather blanket for her, protection over her head. And we 
can ride in on the elephant. And get up on the pedestal and the 
tiger jumps up. Gunther Gabel [Williams]. | wanted to be Gunther 
Gabel, I guess, and I did. | presented it once in Chapel Hill 

Just one, one time with everything. Tommy ordered blankets 
from New York. Beautiful blankets, everything, extra wardrobe. | 
mean thousands of dollars he spent. So | had my debut, once com 
plete, and then a couple of weeks later, poor Tommy the Tiger died 
on 

And | almost had a nervous breakdown 

I lost two big animals, my heart, my entrance—my entrance 
horse, Spangles the leopard Appaloosa, he died on July the 6", and 
Tommy the Tiger choked. And God knows what it was. So that’s 
when I gave up. Then I gave up and took over the elephants, drove 
the elephant truck, and cleaned and polished and scraped 

Q: | know you remember that year you ended up in Baraboo 
Remember, that’s when Poindexter died. What a mess 


A: Yes. And Poindexter died. Yeah, dropped They called 


hey, Poindexter just dropped dead. What? Oh my God. That’s when 


I say, “I gotta get out of here, take me home, Tommy, | can’t take 

And we were together again and so | became the animal trainer 
animal groomer, | should say 

Something | wanted to ask you about is, when you guys 


started, I think it was 1972 


you hooked up with Bill English and 
I think Art Concello was involved in this. And you took out your 
own show 

A: Bill English hired us. He was the one who hired us with the 
circus show. Yes.The beginning was Wakefield, Massachusetts 
That’s where we originated. That gave us the idea about putting a 
little show together. And that went so nicely and successfully that 
Tommy got together with Bill English 

Q: Didn't you do a lot of phone dates with Bill? 


A: He was the phone promoter. He the dates. That’s when | 
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had to climb up in the rigging and hang the show, ‘til finally, Billy 
Bob came and helped me 

Q: You must have done pretty well with English. He was one of 
the best 

A: Well, we did good, we did good. Until I don’t know what 
went wrong, but all of a sudden he fell behind quite many weeks 
where he couldn't pay us anymore. And then he says, “Look, things 
are getting tough.” 

Q: How was Concello involved with you folks? 

A: | really don’t know. All | know is that Concello was, needless 
to say, a favorite. | mean, Tommy was a favorite to him, but busi- 
nesswise, what they did, Bill English and Concello, | don’t know 
tell you the truth 

All | know [is] my part is to into the buildings. Get up in the 
girders. Hang the rigging. And | had Billy Bob with me, and one time 
it got so bad, up, up there, tear down, tear down, after the show, get 
up in the morning, get into the next day , and one time I think I fell 
asleep up in the girders. And then Billy with his language up there 
used to cuss and all this and so we just had quite a deal. We went up 
to Canada. He booked us way up north in Manitoba 

Q: You're way west 

: So anyway, whatever it was, it was successful, ‘til finally, it 
came to an end. The gentleman who presented the show, the an- 
nouncer, was Phillip Morris. He used to walk in by 11:00 o’clock 
Tommy says by 11:00 o’clock we got the show hung because Phil's 
coming in, he’s inspecting, he used to come in with a leather coat 
and little German Hiel Hitler stick under his arm and he walked in 
and I sit up there. He used to drive me nuts, I hated that man! And 
I told him that he walked in like, like a big, like one of those Ge- 
stapos, you know, looking at everything and walked out again. And 
here I am, dead tired, and well, Billy Martin, I think he let a few 
loose at one time earlier, you know. So I told him off. I told Phil, 
I say, “You are the most hated man in my career, walking in with 
a stick and the leather coat. He says, “Oh, I’m sorry.” But then he 
started out with us. Later the show got big and Tommy rented the 
wardrobe from Phillip Morris 

Q: Phillip Morris has done great 

A: Oh, God, yes. As a matter of fact, he just called me the other 
day. “Struppi,” he says, “I’ve got some elephant blankets if you 
want “em, you can have “em. Doesn’t cost you anything.” I says. 
“Ok, I'll let you know.” I say, “I got elephant blankets but I have no 
more elephants.” So I don’t know which one is better 

Q: Are your elephants, is Mark [Karoly] taking care of your el 
ephants? 

A: They are zone. All my girls are gone 

Q: I'm sorry 


A: That—that broke my heart. I’m done with it. I’m out every 


Hanneford Circus elephant semi-trailer, 1972. Pfening 
Archives 
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morning, see Tim [Frisco] and the elephants. Wash them, wash 
them, taking care of them, yeah, they're well taken care of 

I never finished talking about my little tiger act. | put a beautiful 
tiger act together. I practiced night and day and then I had to leave 
all my tigers behind in winter quarters because the season started 
and Tommy says we gotta go. And we had the tigers for years in 
the same place, same place. And I say, “Why don’t we hire a man? 
Let him come in here, present the animals, the tigers and then back 

gain.” Well, we hired a guy and the first thing he did is don’t want 
this tiger, don’t want that one because there are my tigers, they 
love me 

Q: Yeah, they weren’t used to that 

A: Ooh. And a few years ago, all these trainers were little bit 
tougher than what they were allowed to be, but I found a couple 
of fangs in the arena because | hear there’s a pretty tough beating 
on the animals. So I stayed in the beginning watching him. And as 
long | was there everything was nice and good 

Anyway he presented the act once. But my great opening was, 
with the big tiger act, was Detroit. And that was big opening 

Q: That would have probably been Dobritch by that time 

A: Yeah, that was Dobritch. But it was the great big opening 
Princess Tajana presents the tiger act. And | went in and first tiger 
the first tiger came out, the second tiger um platz [your spot], um 
platz. And the third one, Toby, Obie, Obie, goofy, he comes out, and 
he walks up front, in front in the cage, up and down. Obie um platz! 
Um platz! Bang the things! He didn’t even see me, that animal, he 
just kept walking, walking 

And I say, “Tommy, what am | gonna do?” He says, “Just keep 
going. See if you can get him um platz.” | say, “He’s not going, he’s 
not going.” He says, “Let the other tigers in.” So while all the oth- 
ers they going in um platz and watching that, why the heck is this 
thing going back and forth and not going um platz? Well, that lasted 
tll | turned white, ‘til my mouth was dry. Then I say,” I’m passing 
out, Tommy, I can’t do it anymore. What am | gonna do?” So I did 
a few tricks with some and then I, I send them home, all the tigers 
except him. He wouldn’t even go home in the cage 

So, all the other tigers are out and this other guy goes back and 
forth. I say, “Tommy come in.” So he come in and with a stick and 
the chair and then he yells, “Go bring a piece of meat.” So the guy 
comes with a big slab of meat, so we hung that on the stick and 
showed it to him and tried. He ignored that one, too. 

And now by that time, the whole building is full of people. They 
all knew | had trouble. And next thing, the trainer, he held the cage 
and the cage cleaner, he took another chair, so the three of us, we 
went and held the chair, and just pushed him back, pushed him 
back. And they opened the door and he heard the door and he shot 
in the door. Well, by that time Princess Tajana was half dead 

Q: I'll bet! 

A: And Tommy says, Tommy says, “Let’s go finish the act!” Fin 
ish what act? Uh! The elephant was waiting outside, little Ina. She 
was waiting on the front side, I’m supposed to come out, jump up 
on top of Ina. Take the black panther around and then walk out. | 
made it up to the elephant, I had the black panther there and soon I 
was behind the curt They took the cat from me. | went home in 
the trailer, and I start crying, crying, crying 

Ruined my whole debut. How embarrassing, how bad! The next 

front page, Detroit News, big picture, Tiger Trainer—Tiger 
ady in Trouble with ers! All the Shriners come, say, “Can you 
do that again tonight?” 

Q: (laughs) 

A: “Cause that’s the best publicity we had for this whole freaking 


thing. I say, “Wow.” So anyway that was the tiger act 
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Q: What happened to that tiger then? Did he get back to normal’? 

A: We took him out. What drove him crazy in Detroit, they 
had those dollies with the iron wheels and they rolled the cart that 
brought more Coca-Cola in, and that noise evidently got to him 

That’s what we figured out. So what we had to do, we get up in 
the morning, put him in the arena, and they drove by with those 
things 

Q: Oh, to get him used to it 

A: And that’s where he, right there, from then little by little, got 
used to it. So he was, later on he was in the act 

Q: Did he turn out to be a pretty good cat in the act? 

A: Well, Obie was a little goofy. | had in mind to teach him the 
hind leg walk. For a box of corn flakes. The tiger, you know, wants 
to go for it but he never got it 

Q: I’ve always heard that there’s a pretty big range of intelli 
gence among lions and tigers. You know, one will be able to do a 
lot more than another 

A: Oh, yeah. Well, I like the tigers better to work with than | 
like lions 

Q: I’ve heard that they’re smarter. Did you feel like that? 

A: Yeah, definitely. I feel like that definitely is. But there’s some 
goofballs, some good ones, some bad ones. Like everything else 

Q: Yeah, like people: 

A: Like kids. You got to train them, and you find out what they like 
most, and that’s where you aim to train them a little bit more, | was 
the one who trained Pasha. Pasha was jumping up on the mirror ball 
and sitting up, and when the ball and | start turning around, how [do] 
you try to get the tiger first thing when that pedestal starts turning 
zip! He was gone 

So, get him back up again, then | had to get a big, long, pipe, and 
forked it so that I had to walk around, give him little food, little meat 
no whipping, no beating, | mean that was strictly out of the question 
Tommy, by the way, he came in the cage. He trained them all to sit 
up, too. We both became tiger trainers 

So one time when in the cage, Tommy says to do a roll over, triple 
roll over, and we're both in there, roll, roll, and he says, “You've got 
to hit them from the back, Touch them with the whip from the back.” 
So | touched one with the whip from the back, and the tiger came 
forward, and he knocked me flying, Tommy got him out, out of the 
cage. | say, “Is that what you do to me? To hit them from the back 
and I get chewed up?” From that time we realized if both of us are in 
the cage, it’s no good because if they attack us, nobody’s there to help 
us. So he stayed outside, and he guided me on the inside. You learn so 
much; it’s amazing. | never in my dear life would I ever dreamt that 
| would be either with elephants, horses, yes, horses | did love all the 
time, but tigers and high wire and all this stuff. | just never believed 
that these things would happen to me 

Tell the story about in the spring of 1968, when you were out 
in Los Angeles, on the Dobritch date and the riots after Dr. Martin 
Luther King was killed 

A: That was another big deal. Everybody stays in the buildings, 
and don’t move and keep it quiet and everybody just did not know 
what on heaven’s earth went on 

Q: You guys opened a day or two before King was murdered 

A: Yes. 

Q: I’ve met other people who were on that date, and they said it 
was just awful after the shooting. Business was just nothing 

A: Oh, absolutely 

Q: | think that ruined Dobritch, didn’t it? 

A: That was most likely, yes. That was the end of Dobritch as 
a producer. I'll never forget him standing there, the flat bed trailer 


moved in, all the people just grabbed whatever they could, they stole 
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The Royal Hanneford Circus was a part of the Great Circus 
Parade in Milwaukee for many years. This photo was taken in 
1990. Fred D. Pfening, Jr. photo, Pfening Archives 


[everything] from whips to cables. And I still see that man, standing 
there with a cigarette, just smoking. And that dirty flat bed, whatever 
was left was loaded on there 

Q: Who was stealing the stuff? 

A: The performers. They didn’t get paid so 

Q: Oh, they were taking all the stuff Dobritch owned 

A: They just took whatever he owned. It was the saddest endi 
this man. | mean, he was good to us. He liked the family, the Hann 
eford family. Gave us a lot of work 

Q: I’ve heard a lot of bad things about him, though 

A: Well, unfortunately 

Q: But not from you 

A; But no, he was great with us. | cannot say anything bad because 
he put me on the Ed Sullivan show. Many times. I was one of his 
proud acts. He got me places and introduced me to 

We didn’t get much money on the Sullivan show, Because Mr 
Dobritch told us, hey, just get there and when you get off the trapeze 
and he by any chance motions you to come over and shake hands 
with him, I finished the act, and he called over Princess Tajana! And 
he gave me a kiss. 

Dobritch says, “You got it made!” He says, “That’s gonna be great 
publicity. | book you any place and everywhere.” And it worked 

Q: I've never heard a circus person say a bad thing about Ed Sul 
livan 

A: No, no. 

Q: Did you ever hear the story about when Beatty went on the 
Sullivan show? It was just a mess because the cats were all spooked 
being in a different environment. So he ended up fighting them the 
whole time and they finally just closed the curtains and that was it 

A: Well, that’s when you got animals, you never know. You never 
know what's happening. My opening debut, in Detroit | thought 
it was bad, but then it straightened out. And there were a few more 
incidents like that. With animals, you never know what's happening 

Q: So did you pretty much have your own show after 1972, 1973 
with English? 

A: Yeah, then Glenn Parkins. 

Q: You have a lot of business ability, Struppi 

A: And I have nobody, we don’t send out new dates. You know 
like you're supposed to? Nobody does anything anymore. We just 
wait till the Shrine rebooks us again and some new stuff comes in 
At times I get a little bit upset. Now, Billy [Martin] tries to promote 
some of the dates, but there is big competition out there. Everybody 
works cheap and the Shrine now 

Q: The Shriners have gotten so small 

A: Yeah. There’s no newcomers. 
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The Royal Hanneford Circus big top at the Meadowlands 
Fair in New Jersey, June and July 2005. Show day and dated 
Cirque du Soleil whose yellow and blue tent can be seen in 
the back right. Paul Gutheil photo 


Q: Yeah, but I'll tell you what, it’s a long way from when you 
guys used to play the Columbus Shrine Circus for seventeen days. 
You'd bring Mark Karoly in, and the Woodcocks and Lou Ann Ja 
cobs and George Barreda, and lots of others. You and Tommy pro 
duced some first-class shows. Now Columbus is four days. 

A: All these people are stars now. They all got their own acts 
now, some their own shows. They all, wait—some of them are try- 
ing to take dates away from me. I have noticed 

I lost New Orleans for this year 

Q: You've had that for years 

A: New Orleans for 35 years. 

Q: What do you think is going to happen with the Shrine Circus? 

A: They're not gonna go completely away because there's al- 
ways some promotion 

Q: Some. But look at the size of that Moslem Temple date in 
Detroit. That used to be the biggest Shrine Circus in the country 

A: And they're dying out. Slowly, but surely. So what they do, 
like us, we used to do two-three weeks and now you get a weekend, 
three days. 

Q: It has to be hard to make a living doing that, with all the travel 
and overhead 

A: And the worst of it all is the insurance now. With the insur- 
ance I have all the performers under workers’ comp, and by the 
time you pay workers’ comp and this and that and well, life is a 
rollercoaster 

Q: I was really struck last week when you were telling me about 
how you're still driving this bus [in which you live on the road] and 
you won't let anybody else touch it 

A: So what? All you do is just watch. You've got to watch your- 
self that you don’t fall asleep. That’s all. Hey, | come from the old 
school, and it pays off. 
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Q: | remember Tommy coming and showing it off to us 
A: Oh, Tommy. He was very sick at that time. Everybody 
thought he was dying except me 

I actually escaped with him from Rochester [Minnesota]. I’m 
supposed to put him in a rehab, and I looked for several rehabs 
and there’s no way. I’m gonna rehab him myself 

Q: Do you still have your date in Des Moines at that park? In 
the summer? 

A: I’m the only circus lady who has three parks. We had three 
parks this year. I had a park at Des Moines, which we're up there 
now fifteen-sixteen years. We had the park over in Ligonier, in 
Pittsburgh, and I have a park up in Story Land, up in New Hamp: 
That’s my fourth year. The only one missing is the one in 
Baraboo. | have not returned to that one yet 

Q: Are you doing much Shrine stuff anymore 

A: Yeah, that’s all we do. The only self-promoted date | got 
is White Plains, New York. God forbid, and God be with me, if 


shire 


that ever goes bad. Mrs. Hanneford is gonna sell hamburgers at 
McDonalds. 

Q: You knew a lot about the business end of this stuff before 
Tommy passed away, didn’t you? 

A: That’s one thing I had, whenever there was no money, Tom- 
my says, well, you handle it 

Q: | always thought you were the money end of this thing 

A: Either I had to go get a loan, get to the bank or find a friend 
to bail us out. Oh, yeah. We had a few dates where there’s a few 
thousand came and I say, oh my God, show business is beautiful 
if you got money. But there’s been too many of the ones where 
the—all the performers, great show, fantastic. Even this year we 
had dates where the Shrine packed [them in], | mean unbeliev- 
able. And when you ask for a certain amount of money, hey, by 
the time you transport everything back and forth, there’s not much 
left. And show business gets [to be] a challenge, now. Now what's 
next, you know? And how you gonna do it? So we had those three 
parks and they pulled us nicely 
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Q: You and Tommy 
couldn’t have gotten rich 
off of Milwaukee when 
you were playing those 
parades? 

A: No. No, no. The 
only thing was when 
Tommy invested in the 
ten thousand dollar air 
conditioner. One day. He 


had the air conditioner 


A a, and everybody says oh 


great! And the next day 
Recent photo of Struppi watching 
her beloved circus. Paul Gutheil 
photo 


t turned cold and the air 
conditioner, they never 
used it after that 

Q: | remember when you had more performers in Milwaukee 
than you could put in the show and you rotated the show up there 

A: Yep, yep 

Q: Remember the time Dana Allen, with the sea lions. And the 
USDA were going to confiscate the seals, and you [Greg Parkin 
son] put all those spray nozzles in the cage and the guy wouldn't 
tell you, he wouldn't tell us if he’d confiscate them or not. And 
this poor girl thought she was going to get all her seals taken away 
from her 

A: Oh, God, yes 

Q: Remember that? That was just awful. They did everything 
that the USDA asked 

And then they wouldn't approve it 

A: They got me one time down in Milwaukee, too, where they 
wanted to quarantine the elephants. And the (TB) test is out in Ames, 
Des Moines. Well, Mrs. Hanneford jumped in a car, drove all night 
long, drove over to Ames, 9:00 o'clock they opened up, everything 
looks good and clean, and that’s when they let us present the ele 
phants. Later, | drove somewhere down south and | had a call from 
back home, hey, you better get home in winter quarters, one of your 
elephants got TB 

And it wound up that I kept all three elephants home that summer 
and that was an ordeal. Had to hire elephants, different acts and this 
and that and, oh my God, two hundred and some-odd thousand dol 
lars later out the door like nothing 

Q: Well, that’s the way you make money in the Shrine circus busi 
ness was owning your elephants 

A: Sure 

Q: Then you'd get the ride money and all that, you know 

A: We owned the elephants, the horses, the tigers, the riding act 
We had the four animal acts 

But the mistake Tommy made, we never paid ourselves. We 
worked all our acts, we fed them, but we never took salaries. Would 
we have taken salaries like paying all the performers, | don’t think 
I would be playing circus today. | would be sitting somewhere on 
a beach and having a good time, you know. But I think | would be 
bored anyways 

Q: You still live at the motel? 

A: The motel is still there. And that was another mistake | made. 
A few years ago they offered me quite a few million dollars for that 
property and I said no later, in a few more years. And then. 

Q: Then the market fell down 

A: Now nothing’s happening, so we got it as winter quarters, sit- 
ting down there 

Q: It was so much fun at the [Milwaukee] parades 

A: The big excitement, the thing I liked about the parade we had 
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the elephants got into the food coloring. Tommy dyed the shavings 
red, and Ina got hold of the sugar thing and they all looked like they 
were bleeding, and I tried to scrape it off, wash it off, brush it off but 
the doggone stuff wouldn’t come off. It was right around the trunk 
you know, and the mouth and they looked like we beat them, that 
they were bleeding to death 

But it was beautiful. Great, great weather. | always loved coming 
over the bridge and you could see all the tents and everything 

And the nicest part was when we got that tent up and we were all 
inside. It looked like some rain coming up and we were christening 
the tent and it was just the performers in there. Then all of a sud 
den the whole tent was full of people and we only had two bottles 
of champagne. So I went outside and there was the most gorgeous 
rainbow right over the new tent. And I said, well that’s christening 
And here comes the rest. And the tent has always been very good 
very beautiful 

Q: What's still out there that you want to do? That you haven't 
done? 

A: | just always want to be remembered as being a good, nice, kind 
lady and a go-getter. To be very ambitious, and | think | achieved 
pretty much everything one can achieve in my category 

A: You don’t have to worry one bit about people remembering 
you that way ‘cause everybody will. You're like a rock star in this 
business 

You're famous! Because of all this stuff. There aren’t very many 
men or women who did as much stuff as you've done. 

And health wise, mind you, I had cancer, | got two hip replace 
ments and I have one good day, one bad day, but I'm cancer free 

Q: Do you have any pain in your hips? 

: In the back. Old 


So God’s been very good. | mean, I’m very grateful. | think I’m 


€ pain, but everybody has that 


20ing to be around maybe a few more years. | don’t want to get 
too old, to be pushed around in a wheelchair, God forbid. Unfortu 
nately, Tommy had a stroke—speech, couldn't talk I spent day 
and night, and night and day with him. I pushed him around in the 
wheelchair up here. | took good care of him ‘til bless his heart 

At times he was a tough man to be with 

Q: Oh, I don’t doubt that 

A: Showbiz was his goal. And get out of my way, showbiz here I 
come. So you let him do it and he was able to put some shows togeth- 
er where everybody finished, he opened the show, shot the cannon in 
the beginning. What the heck you gonna do on the finish? I figure it 
out. And that’s how the whole thing started 

Q: He had a flare. There's no question about it. Of the Shrine dates 
and all that kind of stuff, they were just wonderful 

A: Part of that was because he didn’t have any money sense. 
(laughs) 

Q: You know if he’d had money sense, he wouldn't have done the 
stuff that he did 

A: Yes. Yes. 

Our drivers (are) arriving, coming from Florida tomorrow night, 
you should see it. This thing goes down overnight, tear down, tear 
down, tear down, load up, load up, load up, shoot down to Perry, 
Georgia, and by Thursday evening, 8:00 o'clock, we are supposed 
to put on a show 

Q: Is that a Shrine date in Perry? 

A: Fair 

Q: Have we worn you out yet? Pretty close, haven't we? 

No, the trouble is I have to excuse because | have a door here 
in the bus. It’s automatic and doesn’t wanna open up 

Q: Is there anything we can do to help you out here? 

A: Yeah, you wanna fix the door? Bw 
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Tenders Tremendous Thanks 
To Our Congress of Cultured Compatriots 
That Happy Horde of History Helpers 
Those Conscientious Custodians 
The Supreme Supporters of Our 
Sanguine, Sensational Society Who 
Contributed Cash From Their Coffers to Continue 
The Fiduciary Felicity of Our Fine Fraternity 
We Honor Those Hearty Heroes Who Helped 
in 2011 
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Proudly presents the opportunity to own 
some of the finest books ever written that 
are hard to find and well worth the read, 
let alone the historical content so richly 
captured by some of circusdoms leading 
authors. 

You can now order these through the 
Circus Historical Society. Supplies are 
limited so we must sell them on a first 
come / first served basis. 
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American public, there are Grand Entrée SECS LOUCOV EL nearly every 
two circuses: Ringling and the a ne aspect of the entertainment 
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Shrine. McConnell's affection- 
ate and rollicking — history 
shines the laser beam of his- 
torical scholarship on this , 
hugely important but little un- Floating Palace on the eve 
of the Civil War. Besides 
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derstood form of twentieth 
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knowledge of circus history, 
the distillation of so much 
Grand Entrée Birth of the wisdom is an imposing 
Greatest Show on Earth 1870- achievement in itself. A. 
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Clowns and Cannons by Wm. Slout ( signed copies ) $17.00 + $6.00 S&H 
Wagons of the Circus—DV D— $19.95 ( free shipping ) 
Circus World Museum, Where Circus comes to Life - DVD—$19.95 ( free shipping ) 
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